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THE EXSULTET 


HIS is one of the most beautiful and inspiring songs of the 

Church. There is a magic in these chants of the liturgy, 
potent to conjure up all the associations of the season to which 
they belong. So redolent is the Exsultet of the joyous spirit of 
Easter night, that but to think of the Easter vigil service is to 
hear the glorious melodies of this chant re-echoing in our 
minds. Much has already been written on this subject. The aim 
of this paper will be merely to outline briefly the history of the 
text, and to supply a commentary which may be of some assist- 
ance to priests in their task of explaining to their people the con- 
tent and meaning of this magnificent song of praise. 


Its History 


From internal evidence alone we may safely assign the com- 
position of the Exsultet to the fifth century of our era, the golden 
age of liturgical composition. We find the text set out in full in 
the seventh-century Gallican Sacramentary, the missal dis- 
covered by Mabillon in the celebrated abbey of Bobbio.! There 
it bears the superscription: Benedictio caerei sancti Augustini epis- 
copi cum adhuc diaconus essit (sic) cecinit. It occurs again in 
the ninth-century appendix to the Gregorian Sacramentary.? 
This appendix was certainly compiled—probably by Alcuin— 
from earlier Gallican sources. We need not take the attribution 
to St Augustine too seriously. Many modern scholars, follow- 
ing Dom Capelle, attribute it to St Ambrose (d. 397). What is, 
however, beyond dispute is that the custom of singing a “‘prae- 
conium paschale” existed long before the date of our first 
manuscript of the Exsultet. Nor was the Exsultet the only form 
that this praeconium could take. Indeed, even the Alcuin 


1 Cf. Edn. E. A. Lowe, London, 1920, p. 69. 
* Edn. H. A. Wilson, London, 1915, p. 151. 
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appendix (Codex Reginae) gives an alternative form (Deus 
mundi Conditor). In accordance with early liturgical custom the 
wording of this praeconium was left to the free composition of 
the deacons. It was only gradually that the Exsultet, by reason 
of its pre-eminent superiority over every other text, became the 
accepted, and finally the authorized, form. 

One of the earliest references to these hymns in praise of 
the paschal candle is to be found in St Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei.1 The saint quotes three lines of a hymn “quod in laude 
quadam cerei breviter versibus dixi”. We know also of two 
other formulas which Bishop Ennodius of Pavia (d. 521) com- 
posed.? Very many more must have existed at one time, and it 
is probable that these, though differing in expression, all 
followed a recognized pattern. They would presumably have 
contained a solemn commemoration of Christ’s victory over 
death, a eulogy of the paschal candle (including, perhaps, a 
laus apum), and a petition for the sacramental efficacy of this 
candle, which in the texts which have survived is described as 
an “‘auxilium adversus flabra ventorum, adversus spiritus pro- 
cellarum . ..singulare perfugium, murus ab hoste, etc.”’ Gradu- 
ally, however, as we said, the Exsultet superseded all these other 
formulas, as it far surpassed them in inspiration and beauty of 
expression. 

A striking feature about our later manuscripts of the Exsultet 
is that they are not written in book-form, even at a time when 
this type of manuscript was more common, but on long rolls 
of parchment, beautifully illuminated with ornamental capitals 
in gold, and painted miniatures illustrating the text. The minia- 
tures are painted across the full width of the parchment, thus 
dividing the text with its musical annotation into blocks. More- 
over, they are painted upside down, i.e. inversely to the text. 
The reason for this is that they were not intended for the deacon 
to look at. They were for the benefit of the people. As the deacon 
sang the Exsultet he allowed the part of the roll he had sung to 
hang down in front of the ambo so that the congregation could 
see these pictures, which would then, of course, be the right 
way up for them. Those who are interested in this subject may 


1 15, C. 22. 
* Corp. Script. eccl. lat.vi, 415 f. 
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} view one of these Exsultet rolls in the British Museum.! The 
paintings on this roll are done in the Byzantine style and are 
the work of the monks of the famous school of Monte Cassino. 
There are twelve such miniatures in all, and two of them por- 
tray the deacon in vestments of gold singing the Exsultet from a 
high and ornate ambo in view of the people. These include a 
group of children who are showing great interest in the pictures 
painted on that part of the scroll which is hanging down in 
front of the ambo. To see these pictures the faithful obviously 
had to come up close to the ambo, and the small children 
would be given a front view. Dom. P. Antin has aptly called 
this mediaeval custom “la premiére ébauche du film sonore!” 
On this British Museum roll there is also a picture of the deacon 
incensing the paschal candle. This is in illustration of the pass- 
age: Suscipe .. . incensi huius sacrificium vespertinum. Other minia- 
tures include the Mater Ecclesia, Christ triumphant over 
death, the Crucifixion (verus ille agnus occiditur), the crossing of 
the Red Sea, and the work of the bees on the honeycomb. 


COMMENTARY 


But what of the text itself? The Exsultet consists of a pro- 
logue (the Exsultet proper), a thanksgiving hymn, separated 
from the prologue by the usual dialogic acclamations which 
precede a Preface; and finally three prayers of petition (Oramus 
ergo te. . . Precamur ergo te . . . Respice etiam ad eos). The last of 
these prayers was added in 1951 with the restoration of the 
solemn Easter vigil. 


1. The Prologue 

In the preceding ceremonies the paschal candle has been 
inscribed with the symbol of the Godhead, wounded, as it were, 
with the five grains of incense, lighted with a taper kindled 
from the new fire in token of the resurrection, carried in solemn 
procession by the deacon, saluted by the people, and finally set 
in the middle of the sanctuary, the symbol of the risen Christ. 
The Exsultet now begins. 

1 Add. 30337. 
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Exsultet iam angelica turba. It is surely a trumpet melody that 
the deacon sings, heralding the mystery of salvation (tuba salu- 
taris) and calling upon all creatures to rejoice in the triumph of 
their King (pro tanti regis victoria). Let angels exult (exsultare), 
the earth be jubilant (gaudere). Let the Church be overjoyed 
(laetare), and this temple re-echo with the voices of the people 
(adstantes vos) as they implore God to shed His radiance upon 
their deacon and enable him to glorify this candle with perfect 
praise (cerei huius laudem implere). On this night, particularly, 
heaven and earth are full of the glory of God, and the deacon 
now, in all humility (non meis meritis), takes it upon himself as 
God’s minister to be the mouthpiece of all creation. 

Included in the deacon’s exhortation to exult are the 
“‘divina mysteria”. What is meant by mysteria here? Many trans- 
lators avoid a difficulty by making this word the object of exsul- 
tent. For example, in the Missel Quotidien des Fidéles' we have: 
“Célébrons dans la joie les mystéres divins’’. But there is no real 
authority for making exsultare a transitive verb. The alternative 
is to give to mysteria a meaning which can make good sense. In 
the Desclée English Missal we read: “‘Let the hidden creations 
of God rejoice.” So also Mgr Knox: “‘Joy in the secret council- 
chambers of God.” C. Mohrmann offers a useful suggestion.? 
She adduces evidence to show that mysteria is frequently con- 
fused with ministeria, a recognized alternative for ministri (in the 
same way as magistratus = magistri). If we accept this explana- 
tion, then mysteria here will mean either the ministering angels, 
i.e. the angelica turba of the first sentence—and this is Professor 
Mohrmann’s own interpretation—or perhaps just the deacons 
whose task it is to sing the Exsultet. 

Be this as it may, the general intention of this prologue to 
the praeconium paschale is perfectly clear. It is a sursum corda. Join 
now with all the angels of heaven and with holy mother Church 
in raising your hearts in joy, praise and thanksgiving for this 
night of redemption. 


2. The Canticle of praise and thanksgiving 
Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro. With these words the 


1 Edn. P. Feder, S.J., Mame, 1955. 
® Ephemerides liturgicae, 1952, pp. 274-81. 
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deacon introduces his “‘eucharist”. He is the principal actor in 
this liturgical scene. Just as in early Greek tragedy the main 
| role was taken by one actor (persona), who unfolded to the 
Chorus in lyrical measures the story of the play, so here it is 
the deacon who alone takes it upon himself to voice (personare) 
the praise of God in recounting the story of this night. But this 
is not to be just a cold and factual recital. He will bring to it all 
the ardour of his heart and mind (toto cordis ac mentis affectu). 

First, then, he proclaims the glorious fact: Christ has paid 
with His own blood the price of Adam’s sin. In the words of St 
Paul, He has “cancelled the decree made to our prejudice, 
swept it out of the way by nailing it to the cross”. In so doing 
He has fulfilled the types and figures of the Old Testament. He 
is the true Paschal Lamb, and this is the paschal festival when 
our fathers went dry-shod over the Red Sea, preceded by a 
column of fire which dispelled the darkness of the night. The 
liturgy envisages the baptism of catechumens as part of the 
ceremonies of this Easter vigil. The paschal candle will go 
before them as a pillar of fire, leading them away from the 
slavery of sin to the promised land, Christ’s kingdom. In renew- 
ing their baptismal vows the people will hold their lighted 
candles in their hands, kindled from the flame of this paschal 
candle. For this is the night which “purged away the darkness of 
sin by the light of the fiery pillar”. It is the night of salvation; a 
salvation that is available to all (per universum mundum), through 
faith and good works (in Christo credentes, a vitits . . . segregatos); 
salvation that restores the divine life of grace (reddit gratiae) and 
unites us all together in Christ’s Mystical Body (sociat sanctitati). 
For Christ by His victory over the grave “has burst the bonds of 
death”, and we have risen with Him to a new life, so immeasur- 
ably superior to the old, that life without redemption—birth 
without re-birth—would be of no value whatsoever. Nthil enim 
nobis nasci profuit, nisi redimi profuisset. 

This is the factual—the dogmatic—part of the deacon’s 
song. What follows is true poetry. First we have four ejacula- 
tions of wonderment and ecstasy inspired by the reflexion on 
what has gone before. 

O mira . . . dignatio—how wonderful the condescension of 

1 Col. ii, 14. 
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God’s mercy towards us! O inaestimabilis dilectio caritatis. We 
must give to each of these words all their fulness of meaning. 
Dilectio and caritas are not synonymous terms. Dilectio means 
choice. God indeed so loved the world—such was His caritas— 
that His choice (dilectio) was to make His own Son the price of 
its redemption, a price beyond all price (inaestimabilis). Such is 
the traditional interpretation of this passage. (Cf. Newman’s 
“O priceless love’’.) But inaestimabilis does not really mean 
priceless. It means unaccountable, incalculable. And it is the 
choice that is unaccountable, not, strictly speaking, the love. 
That God should, as it were, have preferred the sinner to His 
own Son; that He should have delivered up His Son to rescue 
the slave! This was the unaccountable preference of His divine 
love. We have the same inaestimabilis dilectio when Christ, “‘hav- 
ing joy set before Him, chose the cross, despising the shame”. 

O certe necessarium Adae peccatum . . . O felix culpa. These are 
startling phrases, and in some places during the Middle Ages 
exception was taken to them and they were omitted from the 
text. But a surer instinct has happily preserved them for us. For 
this is the language of poetry and the language of love. It is not 
intended to stand up to the scrutiny of exact theological reason- 
ing. It contains for all that a profound truth, a truth which St 
Paul expressed more prosaicly in the words: “‘as our fault was 
amplified, grace has been more amply bestowed than ever; that 
so, where guilt held its reign of death, justifying grace should 
reign instead, to bring us eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord”??? 

The lyrical section continues with a poetic address to this 
night personified: O vere beata nox. It is represented as intelligent 
and capable of winning merit (quae sola meruit scire tempus et 
horam) and even as having a kind of sanctifying power (huius 
igitur noctis sanctificatio . . . in huius igitur noctis gratia). This 
night has, as it were, within itself the spiritual power to dispel 
crime, wash away sin, and restore innocence and joy. It is a 
night that gives light (nox illuminatio mea), and by light the 
Christian will understand sanctification and grace. We are not, 
of course, expected to interpret this literally. We have here a 
further instance of poetic personification. Accommodating a 


1 Rom. v, 20-1, 
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passage from St Augustine, the deacon might say: “Give me a 
| poet and he will understand what I mean.” 

Hence there should be no real difficulty in translating the 
words sanctificatio and gratia. A.-M. Roguet! wants sanctificatio to 
mean sacramentum, and he interprets the whole passage as a 
reference to baptism. This is ingenious, but surely unnecessary. 
As for the phrase in Autus noctis gratia, many renderings have been 
suggested. J. B. O’Connell? gives “In thanksgiving for this 
night”. An earlier Desclée missal has ‘For the sake of this 
night”. But why not literally “In the grace of this night—in the 
grace that this night has conferred upon us”? The words mark 
the transition from a hymn to the night to a hymn to the 
paschal candle, which is now solemnly offered by the Church, 
adorned, as she is, with the light of grace that this luminous 
night has shed upon her. 

These words, then, introduce a eulogy of the paschal candle. 
It is offered by the Church as an evening sacrifice of flame (in- 
censi). It is the symbol of Christ, a column of fire “kindled to the 
glory of God’’. It is the symbol, too, of our incorporation in 
Christ. The candles which the faithful hold in their hands have 
all been kindled from the flame which burns on the paschal 
candle. It has been distributed among them (divisus in partes), 
and yet it burns as brightly as before (/uminis detrimentum non 
novit). So, too, in virtue of the resurrection of Christ, all are 
enabled to become partakers of the divine life. Our souls are 
aglow with the light of the risen Christ. 

At this point most early texts of the Exsultet include a 
eulogy of the work of the bees. In our own text this eulogy, 
doubtless inspired by Virgil’s Georgics, has been reduced to a 
mere mention of the flame that “is nourished by ever-melting 


wax produced by the mother-bee to form the substance of this 
candle”’. 


The section ends with another apostrophe of the paschal 
night—again personified. This night despoiled the Egyptians 
and endowed the Hebrews. Finally the whole theology of re- 
demption is summed up in a phrase: “Heaven is wedded to 
earth, humanity to the Godhead.” 


1 Cf. La Maison-Dieu, No. 49, p. 70. 
* Holy Week Manual, B.O.W. 
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3. The Final Petitions 

The Exsultet, in the authentic liturgical tradition, ends with 
prayers of petition. These are three in number (Oramus ergo te 
. . . Precamur ergo te . . . Respice). The last of these was added in 
1951. It is a prayer for the rulers of states, and replaces an 
earlier prayer for the head of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The special “summarizing” prayer is the first one. The 
deacon, continuing the symbolism of the paschal candle, prays 
that this candle may ever burn on with undiminished light, 
“with all the lights of heaven to bear it company” (Knox), and 
be burning still when the Morning Star shall rise, that knows 
no setting. 

From the earliest days of the Church light has always been 
regarded as a symbol of the divine life of grace. It is a symbol- 
ism which derives from the words of our Lord himself: “I am the 
light of the world. He who follows me can never walk in dark- 
ness; he will possess the light which is life.” The same truth 
is expressed in the prologue to St John’s gospel: “‘In him (the 
Word) there was life, and that life was the light of men.”’? That 
is why at the end of the baptismal ceremony the priest hands a 


lighted candle to the newly baptised person. It is the symbol of 
the new life that has been bestowed upon him. On this Easter 
vigil when we take our own lighted candles in our hands and 
solemnly renew our baptismal vows, we should be reminded 
forcibly of the words which accompanied this ceremony of our 
baptism. In the form of an exhortation, they constitute possibly 
the best commentary on this prayer at the end of the Exsultet: 


Take this burning light and keep your baptism throughout a 
blameless life. Keep the commandments of God, that when the 
Lord shall come like a bridegroom to his marriage feast, you, in 
company with all the saints, may meet him in the heavenly 
courts, and there live for ever. Amen. 


H. E. WINSTONE 


1 Jn. viii, 12. 
2 Jn. i, 4. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY}! 


HAT is usually expected from a theologian in an article 
Vy \ on the resurrection of the body? Chiefly a discussion of 
how it comes about. How can God restore to us again these 
identical bodies? Certain bizarre difficulties arising from canni- 
balism or from animals eating men and being eaten in their 
turn by men come at once to mind. Then the exact nature of the 
risen body intrigues us: when we transfer ourselves from place 
to place with the gift of agility, will we pass through the inter- 
vening space? Does the endowment of subtlety allow us to pene- 
| trate other bodies? In brief, our approach to the resurrection 
of the body is philosophical; our concern is with the how of it, 
with its mechanics. All this is very fascinating, and within limits 
useful and necessary; but in our preoccupation with this side 
of the doctrine we often miss what is more important : the place 
and meaning of the resurrection in the history of salvation and 
in the redemption of each one of us. 

Exspecto resurrectionem mortuorum. Is the resurrection of the 
body a real and living object of our hope? We speak continually 
of saving our souls and of going to heaven; that would seem to 
be the limit of our desire. It is not the full Christian hope. It is 
true that our destiny is determined at death, when the soul 
leaves the body. But Christ came not to save souls but men, 
and His redemption extends to the body as well to the soul. 
Both are saved, as both were involved in the castastrophe of 
sin. Again, it is indeed a dogma of faith that the just who are 
completely purified receive the beatific vision without delay ;* 
yet before the resurrection even these are not in their definitive 
state but in a state of expectation. When the soul is reunited to 
the body and man in his complete being as a person is restored 
by God, the beatitude already possessed reaches a new perfec- 
tion. Despite the present popularity of the contrary opinion, it 
seems preferable to regard this increase of beatitude at the 
resurrection as an increase in its intrinsic perfection or intensity 


1 A paper read at the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies, Easter week, 1957. 
2 See the definition of this in the Constitution Benedictus Deus of 1336, Den- 
zinger, 530. 
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and not as a mere extension to the body of an already perfect 
beatitude. That at least was the patristic teaching, as Fr Lennerz 
noted ;! and, if we accept the textual emendation put forward 
by Mgr Glorieux, it remained the constant view of St Thomas.’ 
Perfection in activity follows perfection in being. The soul 
reunited to the glorified body will be more perfect in being and 
in activity than the separated soul. Our state in heaven is not 
then the fullness of our final destiny ; it calls for a complement. 
In heaven the just are already the blessed. They are with 
Christ, and faith has given place to vision, but they look beyond 
their present state to the fulfilment of the history of salvation 
and their share in that consummation. 

There is more in this than meets the eye. It is possible for 
the clear grasp we now have of the spirituality and natural 
immortality of the soul to lead us unwittingly to adopt a world- 
view that is not Christian—that is in fact incompatible with the 
biblical and Christian world-view. The idea that death is the 
liberation of the soul from the body, and that immortality or 
the after-life is the blossoming into full flower of the natural life 
of the soul, now no longer impeded by matter, is alien to 
Christianity. In this sense one can say that immortality of the 
soul and resurrection of the body represent two outlooks on the 
meaning of life and two accounts of man’s destiny that cannot 
be harmonized.* It is not suggested that any Catholic expressly 
understands the immortality of the soul in the way just explained, 
but such an outlook can be present in tendency. There can be 
an excessive concentration on the soul. It is more a manner of 
speaking than a teaching, but it can beget a mistaken mentality. 
It must not be forgotten that the apostolic preaching was a 
proclaiming “in Jesus the resurrection of the dead” (Acts iv, 2). 
If we see in the resurrection an unimportant adjunct to the 
salvation of the soul, something no doubt welcome but rather 
superfluous or perhaps, though we suppress the thought, con- 
sidered de trop, there is a serious danger of misconceiving some 
fundamental Christian truths. 

1 De Novissimis, ed. 4a, Romae, 1940, p. 
2 Saint Thomas et l’accroissement de la béatitude ‘(Etude sur la Somme, Ia—ITae, at 
a. 5, ad 5). Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, XVII (1950), pp. 121- 


® The book needs qualification and completion, but M. Culimann’s Immortalité 
de l’Gme ou Résurrection des morts ?, Neuchatel, 1956, makes some good points. 
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A difference between Greek thought and biblical thought is 
that the future life in the Scriptures is connected with the 
history of salvation. It is not based on a study of man’s nature, 
F nor seen primarily as individual fulfilment, but it finds a place 
as part of God’s all-embracing plan of cosmic redemption. 
“Christianity,” writes Mgr Guardini, “is not a metaphysics; it 
is the witness to Himself of the true God. It is the proclamation 
that God has seized upon earthly existence and will carry it on 
to a new state in which nothing of the old is lost but rather will 
receive its ultimate meaning. All of this is bound up with the 
body.’’! The faith of the first Christians in the work of Christ 
was faith in an intervention of God that concerned the history 
of salvation as a whole before it concerned individuals. It was 
the same with their faith in the resurrection of the body: this 
was less a yearning for perfect individual happiness than an 
awaiting the final accomplishment of God’s plan for the world 
and the definitive victory by Christ over the powers of evil. Put 
it in this way. The Greek philosopher serenely awaited the 
liberation of the soul from the body and his passing in this way 
from one level of existence in this present universe to a higher 
level. The Christian sees death as an evil due to sin, but joy- 
ously and courageously meets it, confident in the power of 
Christ who has overcome this present corruptible universe 
affected with sin and death, and inaugurated a new creation. 
To this new world the Christian already belongs in part, but it 
is with the resurrection of the body and the restoration of all 
things that it will be fully revealed and established. The future 
life is for the Christian bound up with the whole drama of 
salvation ; that is why the resurrection of the body is essential 
to it. It is a question of passing not from one plane of existence 
to another, but from this world affected with sin and death to 
that world to come in which all things are to be made new. 
Neglect the resurrection of the body and you neglect both the 
social character of redemption and the redemptive character of 
the future life. The future life must not become a mere indi- 
vidual survival due to man’s nature, though embellished with 
certain additional gifts by God; it must be seen within the 
framework of salvation as a cosmic history centred on Christ. 

1 The Last Things, p. 60. 
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Centred on Christ! Our salvation is a share in what Christ 
personally did and achieved. Now Christ’s redemptive act 
included not only the passion and death but also the resurrec- 
tion and glorification. The resurrection is an essential part of the 
mystery of atonement. Leave it out and there is left a mutilated 
picture—something that defies exposition in biblical terms. A 
realization of the place of the resurrection of Christ in objective 
redemption should make us give a greater place in subjective 
redemption to our own resurrection than we usually do. Sin 
affects both body and soul, and the salvation of Christ is for 
body and soul. This is in part the meaning of Christ’s miracles 
of healing. For St Paul the fullness of our sonship waits upon the 
resurrection of the body,! and here and now our bodies, as well 
as our souls, share by anticipation the redemption brought by 
Christ.? Reflexion on this bodily side of redemption can influ- 
ence the whole approach to the Christian life. 

One point it certainly helps us to grasp is the true reality of 
the sacramental order, and in particular that of the Eucharist. 
Our share in Christ’s life comes to us through our union with 
his life-giving body. The sacramental economy means that it is 
through our bodies that the life of Christ is conveyed to us, and 
in each. sacrament our bodies are brought into vital contact 
with the power of Christ’s risen body. That body itself in its full 
reality is present in the Eucharist to be our food, and through 
the intimate union thus established we are given strength and 
life. The effect is not confined to our souls, and Scripture and 
tradition emphatically tell us that the resurrection of the body 
is due to the Holy Eucharist. 

The body then in the Christian scheme is not a nuisance 
from which we hope to be freed. Man as a whole has been 
weighed down and affected by sin: man as a whole has been 
redeemed. Both body and soul share the Christian life, and our 
salvation remains incomplete until the resurrection of the body. 
The dogma of the resurrection is not a minor doctrinal matter; 


1Cf. Rom. viii, 18. 

2 On this point M. Cullmann’s essay “The Proleptic Deliverance of the Body 
according to the New Testament” in The Early Church: Historical and Theological 
Studies, London, 1956, pp. 163-73, has been widely remarked. 

* For a forcible statement of sacramental realism, see ‘““The Holy Eucharist”, 
by P. Benoit, O.P., in Scripture, UX (1957), pp. 5-8. 
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it is of key importance in understanding the social character of 


| salvation as world history and its total character as affecting 
| man in his entirety. 


The Jewish and Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 


| the body is eschatological and not philosophical. By that is 


meant that it does not spring from reflexion on man’s nature 
but from Israel’s hope in a definitive salvation, coupled with 
reflexion on the demands of God’s justice. Basic in the Old 
Testament is the idea that God intervenes in history, and hence 


| the ideas of a divine plan and divine promises. Human history 


is conceived as moving towards a final end. It is teaching on this 
last end or definitive redemption that is called eschatology. This 
is the setting in which we must place the doctrine of the resur- 
rection in its origins. It was seen as something due to the divine 
intervention and called for because otherwise God’s justice 
could not find fulfilment. The basis for the hope was not a 
developed anthropology; indeed it couldn’t have been, since 
this was something the Hebrews didn’t have. 

The Hebrews did not make our distinction between body 
and soul. They thought of man simply as one and did not 
distinguish, as we do, two essential constitutive principles. Even 
less did they think of one part of man as immortal by nature 
and the other doomed to destruction. For them, man was a 
living unity, and it was man as a whole that suffered death. 
They referred to various constituents of man: basar or flesh, 
nephesh or soul, neshamah or breath, and réach or “spirit” ; but 
these are not clearly distinguished and opposed to each other. 
They are designations of man under a given aspect. It is a 
mistake to speak of a trichotomy or dichotomy in regard to 
Hebrew anthropology. Man is conceived simply as a unity. He 
is “an animated body, and not an incarnated soul”? a psycho- 
physical organism. What survives in Sheol is not the soul, but 
man according to a weak and unsubstantial, not immaterial, 
existence. The dead are not souls but the rephaim or weak. 


1 An excellent account of Old Testament ideas on man and on the future life 
is given in Théologie de l’ Ancien Testament, tome II, L’ Homme, by P. van Imschoot, 
Tournai, 1956. Then Fr Sutcliffe’s The Old Testament and the Future Life, Heythrop, 
1946, is still valuable. 

2 'The phrase is Dr Wheeler Robinson’s. It is quoted in The Body by John A. T. 
Robinson, London, 1952, p. 14. 
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Under Greek influence we do find in the Book of Wisdom and 
in later Judaism the distinction between body and soul, and the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Even so, the immor- 
tality of the soul taught by the Book of Wisdom is a gift of God. 
The doctrine is not built on a philosophical basis; the perspec- 
tive remains religious and biblical. The future life is still seen 
as part of the history of salvation—something due to the inter- 
vention in human affairs of Yahweh and his merciful justice. 
The theologian thus faces the task of welding together the 
biblical doctrine of the resurrection and our more developed 
ideas on the nature of man and on the state of the separated 
soul. These latter ideas are not without their support in the 
Scriptures, but the place accorded to them even in the New 
Testament is a modest one. Their subsequent development must 
not cause us to lose the biblical thought-structure, with its domi- 
nant idea of salvation as history directed to its final end by God. 

In examining more closely the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment on the future life, it is necessary to separate different 
strands of thought. Belief in a survival after death seems always 
to have existed among Hebrews and the Semitic peoples 
generally. The idea of retribution in the next life, of rewards 
and punishments hereafter, was only a gradual development 
that emerged quite late in the Old Testament. Again, the ex- 
press formulation of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is found only in the Book of Wisdom. Finally the belief in the 
resurrection of the body arose only at the end of the Old Testa- 
ment period. It is in fact true to say that there is in the Old 
Testament no properly worked-out and coherent doctrine on 
the lot of individual men after death. 

To take now the line of thought that concerns the resurrec- 
tion. The idea of a bodily resurrection is first found in the 
accounts that tell us how the prophets Elias and Eliseus raised 
certain people from the dead (I Kings xvii, 17-24; II Kings iy, 
18-37; xili, 21); though it must be noted that these miracles 
involved only a restoration to the conditions of this present 
existence. Then the theme of a resurrection was used on the 
level of imagery and literary expression; it served as an image 


1The most recent study of this is De la mort a la résurrection d’aprés I’ Ancien 
Testament by Robert Martin-Achard, Neuchatel, 1956. 
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| to describe the future restoration of the chosen people. The 
| great example of this metaphorical usage is the vision in Eze- 


chiel xxxvii of the plain of dry bones and their dramatic return 


| to life. The bones in the valley represent God’s people and 
| their resurrection is a symbol that it will be restored. Many 


authors, such as Martin-Achard, think that the earlier pre- 
exilic text of Osee (vi, 1-3) uses the idea of the resurrection in a 
similar way; others, for example van Imschoot, do not find 


} any resurrection-image in the text. The fourth Servant Song 


(Isa. lii, 13-lili, 12) speaks of a posthumous restoration of the 
Servant of Yahweh; after the mention of his death and burial, 
it is said, “the shall see his offspring, he shall prolong his days” 
(verse 10). Some maintain that the text supposes a resurrection, 
although there is no express reference to one. Needless to say, 
there is further the perennial problem of the identity of the 
Servant. In Isaias xxvi, 19, however, resurrection for the slain 
Israelites is clearly given as a hoped-for future reality, as part 
of the promised restoration: ‘““Thy dead shall live, their bodies 
shall rise, O dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy! For 
thy dew is a dew of light, and on the land of the shades thou 
wilt let it fall” (R.S.V.). The text can also be interpreted as 
expressing merely a wish, and Martin-Achard takes it in that 
way. The context shows that this resurrection is seen as a 
privilege reserved to certain members of the chosen race and 
denied to the pagans and the unjust. Something called for by 
God’s justice, it is due to the divine intervention and part of the 
eschatological hope. The date of the text is uncertain. It occurs 
in the Apocalypse of Isaias (chs. 24-7), the latest section of 
that book. Martin-Achard regards it as probably of the fourth 
century. 

That brings us to Daniel xii, 2-3, the first clear affirmation 
of the resurrection, and one which extends it also to the unjust, 
although the perspective is not yet universal. “And many of 
those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
And those who are wise shall shine like the brightness of the 
firmament ; and those who turn many to righteousness, like the 
stars for ever and ever.” The just who will rise are those pious 
Jews, the Hasidim, who remained faithful to the Law and who 
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were the leaders in resisting the Hellenization imposed by the 
Seleucids, in particular Antiochus Epiphanes. Were these 
leaders of the resistance the only ones who were to rise? And the 
renegade Israelites the only unjust who were to do so? The 
text doesn’t tell us. 

The Book of Daniel was composed between 167 and 164, 
during the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes and the revolt 
against him but before the successes of the Maccabees. Some 
decades later, the same teaching on the resurrection appears in 
the Second Book of Maccabees (ch. vii). The perspective 
remains the same: martyrs faithful to the Law will rise again. 
The same privilege is, however, extended to warriors slain on 
the battlefield—despite their transgression of certain precepts 
(xii, 43-6 and 40). Nothing is said expressly about Israelites 
who died naturally and about pagans—except for the persecu- 
ting king (vii, 14). The express statement of a universal resur- 
rection of the dead is found in certain apocryphal and rabbinical 
writings and in the New Testament. 

Belief in the resurrection was bound up with belief in the 
restoration of Israel. The idea first occurs as a symbol of this 
and then as part of it. Its origin lies essentially in Israel’s belief 
in the justice of Yahweh and in the Messianic restoration. It 
was a homogeneous development of Israel’s faith and not a 
borrowing from without. Nevertheless, there is no need to 
exclude all influence of surrounding cultures in leading Israel 
to formulate and to clarify its faith. 

The belief was not accepted universally among the Jews; 
we are all aware of its rejection by the Sadducees. Jewish 
eschatology immediately before Christ presents a picture of com- 
plicated diversity. There was the theme of a resurrection, but 
also the development of the idea of retribution immediately 
after death, with an evolution in the traditional notions about 
Sheol. In some circles the teaching on the immortality of the 
soul led in Greek fashion to the exclusion of the resurrection. 
This is not so in the Book of Wisdom; it is not concerned with 
the resurrection, but this is not excluded. Nor is it true of the 
manuscripts of Qumran.! It is true of the Book of Jubilees, 


1 Cf. M. Delcor, L’immortalité de V’dme dans le livre de la Sagesse et dans les documents 
de Qumrdn, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 77 (1955), pp. 614-30. 
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belonging to the second century. Sometimes, as in the Ethiopic 


_ Book of Enoch, the idea of some immediate retribution is com- 


bined with belief in a later resurrection. The various notions 
and the meaning attached to the different terms still remained 
fluid at this time. 

Christ made clear His acceptance of the doctrine of the 
resurrection in His dispute with the Sadducees (Mk. xii, 18-27; 
Mt. xxii, 23-33 ; Lk. xx, 27-40). They put to him their problem. 
In order to obey the law of the levirate, a woman has married 
in succession seven brothers. To whom will she belong in the 
resurrection? In reply Christ emphatically affirms the fact of 
the resurrection, but at the same time He rejects their gross 
interpretation of the doctrine. The resurrection is not a return 
to the conditions of this life; it involves a transformation of 
earthly existence. “‘Jesus said to them, Is not this why you are 
wrong, that you know neither the scriptures nor the power of 
God? For when they rise from the dead, they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are like angels in heaven” (Mk. xii, 
24-5). After giving the solution to their problem, He then 
attacks directly the position of the Sadducees: ‘“‘And as for the 
dead being raised, have you not read in the book of Moses, in 
the passage about the bush, how God said to him, I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 
He is not God of the dead, but of the living; you are quite 
wrong” (vv. 26—7). In these words Christ introduces a new 
consideration into their discussions over the resurrection. 
Yahweh, the God of the Exodus, the God of the Patriarchs, 
could not be called after the dead unless He intended to restore 
them to life again. He connects the promises made to Israel 
and the merciful protection shown to the chosen people with the 
more recent belief in the resurrection; this latter is but a new 
aspect of Israel’s traditional belief in the living God of mighty 
deeds. 

But Christ did not merely announce the resurrection, He 
brought it. In His own resurrection He inaugurated and made 
possible the resurrection of mankind. The resurrection of Christ 
is the great central fact of history and the good news of salva- 
tion. Nowadays when we speak of the Gospel of Jesus Christ we 


are generally thinking of the public life and teaching of Christ, 
Vol. x~m K 
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and we regard the resurrection as coming after that Gospel as 
its seal and proof. That is not the standpoint of the New Testa- 
ment, and it does not represent the approach of the apostolic 
preaching. In the primitive Christian message, the resurrection 
was not seen as a seal or confirmation added to the Gospel but 
as the central affirmation of the Gospel. The resurrection of 
Christ is the very content of the preaching of the apostles. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ was not merely a teaching but the coming 
of the Kingdom of God; a Gospel not in words only but in 
deeds. It was Jesus himself in His life, death and resurrection; 
these are the mighty deeds God wrought in Him for our salva- 
tion. The resurrection is the crowning act. It brought the 
Messianic age; it was the vindication and exaltation of Christ, 
and through the risen Christ came the outpouring of the life- 
giving Spirit. 

In proclaiming the resurrection of Christ, the apostles 
announced our resurrection in Him. Their theme was that 
salvation was accomplished in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. His resurrection and His exaltation were the certain 
pledge of His second coming in glory to establish His kingdom 
and raise the dead. The thought and impatient expectation of 
this return, the Parousia, constituted the eschatological hope of 
the first Christians. They awaited the resurrection, and the 
Spirit was the anticipation of the end in the present, enabling 
Christians to share already in the life of the risen Christ. It is 
this basic outlook that is taken up and preserved intact in the 
more developed theologies of Paul and John. 

Paul’s teaching on our resurrection is amazingly rich. The 
difficulty is to disengage it from those other points of his teaching 
with which it is so closely connected. To bring out the full 
bearing of his thought on this subject would be to expound the 
whole Pauline theology of redemption. The glorified body of 
Christ, the body of Christ which is the Church, the eucharistic 
body of Christ, and the resurrection bodies of Christians: all 
these are in a very true sense one total reality; the teaching on 
each are variations on a single theme. Perhaps enough can be 
said to show the place of the resurrection of the body in this 
conception of the whole. 

Paul is thoroughly Hebrew in outlook. His anthropology in 
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| particular is not Greek but Semitic. His view of man follows 
| that of the Old Testament, and consequently he saw man 
| simply as a unity. A realization of this should prevent us misin- 
' terpreting his thought. A theme basic in Paul, developed by 
him with a fullness not found elsewhere, is the antithesis of flesh 
(sarx) and spirit (pneuma). This antithesis is not, as people so 
often think, an opposition between matter and spirit or the 
immaterial—in other words, an antithesis of body and soul. 
| “Flesh” does not stand for a part of man; but for man in his 
entirety, but seen under a given aspect. It is man in his weak- 
ness and mortality, in his distance from God; man then in his 
solidarity with a sinful and corrupt creation. “Spirit” is man as 
open to the divine life and as belonging to the sphere of the 
divine ; man then under the influence and activity of the Spirit. 
Flesh and Spirit are conceived after the manner of two active 
principles, affecting man and struggling within him. 

Unredeemed man is for Paul enslaved to an existence in 
sinful flesh and under condemnation of death. How did Christ 
redeem him? He entered into this world of sin and death, took 
on “the likeness of sinful flesh” (Rom. viii, 3), accepted a 
solidarity with our wretched state, and then transfigured it in 
himself and made it possible for us to do the same by incor- 
poration into him. In His death Christ put off the flesh, died to 
the Law, and in dying broke the power of death, because by 
His resurrection He passed through deatn toa new existence. He 
rose the Son of God in power and became by His resurrection a 
life-giving spirit to justify and give life to those who are made 
one with Him. Now, we have to make the transition from the 
body of the flesh to a life in the risen body of Christ. 

A key concept used by Paul in expounding his thought is 
that of the body or soma.! The way he uses it is peculiar to 
himself, and through it his thought is given unity. “Body” in 
Hebrew fashion stands for man as a whole, in his concrete 
reality as a living person. But, unlike flesh and spirit, it is a 
neutral word, and so it can be thought of as the territory on 
which flesh and spirit struggle; man then in the solidarity of 
creation considered as intended for God. 


1On this, see John A. T. Robinson, The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology, 
London, 1952. 
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Body can be then, and is by Paul, identified with flesh in all 
man’s sin and corruption; it has become the body of the flesh, 
the body of death. It can also be the bearer of the resurrection, 
and Paul uses the term to expound his gospel of Christ, the 
Church, and eternal life. Central in that gospel is the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Christ by His death and resurrection put off the 
body of death and became a spiritual body. It is with that body 
of the resurrection that we must be united. 

Incorporation into Christ, becoming one body with Christ, 
is the basic teaching of Paul on the Christian life. Through 
baptism, but particularly through Eucharist, we become one 
with the body of Christ. The Eucharist means that our bodies 
are nourished on the body of Christ and become one with it. 
That accounts for the realism of Paul’s eucharistic teaching and 
for the close bond he sees between the Eucharist and the Church. 
The Church is the body of Christ. It is becoming increasingly 
clear from recent Pauline studies! that what is basic in this 
theme of the Church as Christ’s body is not the Hellenistic 
comparison of a society to a body, not the idea of the Church 
as a unified and organized group of men under Christ, but 
Paul’s conviction of the union of all Christians with the personal 
body of Christ. The Church is the body of Christ because it is 
the glorified individual body of Christ with which Christians 
are now united, and through this union made one with each 
other. The current metaphor of a social body is brought in 
simply in a secondary way to illustrate the unity among Chris- 
tians that is a result of their common oneness with the body 
of Christ. 

It should be clear from this brief glance at the theology of 
Paul that for him our resurrection has already begun. We have 
in a true sense already risen with Christ : “and you were buried 
with him in baptism, in which you were also raised with him 
through faith in the working of God, who raised him from the 
dead” (Col. ii, 12). It has already been remarked that this 
anticipation of the resurrection affects not only our souls, but 
also our bodies. Man is still seen as a unity ; there is no antithesis 
of body and soul. It is man who receives in the Spirit and by 


1Cf. P. Benoit, O.P., Corps, téte et pléréme dans les Epttres de la captivité, in Revue 
Biblique, LXTII (1956), pp. 5-44. 
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union with the body of Christ this foretaste of the resurrection. 
But our incorporation into Christ awaits its full manifestation. 
Our present share in the risen life of Christ does not remove the 
need for the resurrection at the Parousia, and the eschatological 
tension of early Christianity is present strongly in St Paul. 
When Christ comes again, the dead will rise from the tomb 
and the living will be changed, receiving without death the full- 
ness of the new life of the resurrection. The texts are well 
known ; the longest and most important is the fifteenth chapter 
of I Corinthians.* 

It is easier to put briefly the thought of John, profound 
though this is. A major theme of his Gospel is that Jesus is the 
Life. God, the absolute master of life, has communicated this 
power to the Son, who gives eternal life to those who believe 
in Him. He does this through the Spirit. Jesus then is the Life. 
That means He is for us who are under the power of death the 
Resurrection. He will raise us up on the last day (vi, 40). 
Notice the connexion made between the resurrection and the 
Eucharist (vi, 54). Now it is a characteristic of John’s thought 
to see as already given in the present, as actual now, the 


eschatological reality of eternal life. The same applies to the 
resurrection. The believer possesses already in himself by his 
union with Christ, the Resurrection and the Life, the principle 
of his own resurrection. From now he has eternal life. The 
account of the raising of Lazarus was not meant merely to 
re-inforce the existing belief in the resurrection on the last day; 
it was intended to show that in Christ there is present already 


1 After this paper was written, I received the following article by A. Feuillet, 
P.S.S.: “Le mystére pascal et la résurrection des chrétiens d’aprés les epitres 
pauliniennes” in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 79 (1957), pp. 337-54. It makes these 
points among others : the resurrection of Christ was the inauguration of the general 
resurrection; our baptism is already a resurrection; the difference between the 
Greek and the Christian approach to the after-life must be kept clear. To give one 
quotation on this last point: ‘‘On ne soulignera jamais assez en effet combien les 
idées des chrétiens sur l’au-dela différent de celles des Grecs. Partant d’une analyse 
des éléments du composé humain, les unes aboutissent a l’affirmation de l’immor- 
talité de l’Ame, radicalement distincte du corps. Les autres s’appuient avant tout 
sur l’histoire du salut telle que la fait connaitre l’Ecriture et sur l’événement 
crucial de cette histoire, le miracle du matin de Paques. Selon la Bible, la mort 
n’est pas en soi un bien et une liberation, comme elle l’est dans la philosophie 
dualiste de Platon. Etrangére au plan salvifique primitif, elle est tout au contraire 
la grande ennemi dont le Christ a triomphé le premier et dont ses disciples 
esperent triompher 4 leur tour” (p. 348). 
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the resurrection and the life. “Martha said to him, I know that 
he will rise again in the resurrection at the last day. Jesus said 
to her, I am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in 
me, though he die, yet shall he live, and whoever lives and 
believes in me shall never die” (xi, 24-6). Death has become 
unimportant for one who adheres to Christ. 

It would be interesting to follow this biblical revelation of 
the resurrection through the patristic and Scholastic periods and 
to see how each Christian generation has assimilated it, reflected 
upon it, and set it forth in different ways. In an already lengthy 
paper it is not possible to do this, and it is necessary to be con- 
tent with an account of how speculative theology at the present 
day tackles this doctrine. 

C. Davis 
(To be concluded) 


*“MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO’”’ 


HE great prominence given to Physical Education and 
allied subjects in our schools today raises many problems 
on both the theoretical and the practical levels for the Catholic 
educationist. No doubt the problems are not so serious where 
these subjects are controlled on Catholic principles in Catholic 
schools. Many of our children, however, are in non-Catholic 
schools and many of our teachers also work in such schools. It 
may even be a good thing that as long as we have to have some 
of our children in non-Catholic schools there should also be 
teachers in those schools who can look after the interests of the 
Catholic children attending them. But the climate of opinion in 
general cannot be expected to be Catholic, and it is important 
that priests, if they are to help both children and teachers in 
such schools, should be aware of what that climate is and of the 
elements that go to form it. 
There is not much point in discussing in the abstract the 
desirability of Physical Education and allied subjects. They are 
here to stay. Further, despite the occasional gibe one hears that 
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modern schools seem to consist mainly of a few classrooms 
thrown round a gymnasium set in the midst of playing fields, it 
isa good thing that they are here to stay. Rightly handled, they 
are a powerful influence for good, spiritual as well as bodily 
and temporal. Wrongly handled, they can be destructive of all 
religion and morality. Priests, especially, should be prepared to 
| give guidance on the right handling of these subjects, and be 
| capable of counteracting the influence of the wrong handling 
of them on the children committed to their care, or on Catholic 
teachers who may feel disturbed by the implications of the 
“scientific” approach to such matters. 

The official Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers of the Min- 
istry of Education regards it as a “‘mistake” “‘to regard the treat- 
ment of health as a separate subject of the curriculum”. “The 
fact is,” it continues, “‘that health education is naturally and 
intimately connected with physical training, housecraft, and 
natural science, particularly in its biological aspect.” One 
would not even wish to quarrel with such statements, but they 
are, of course, abstractions, and their practical application 
in schools will depend on the mind and approach of the teacher 
applying them. ““The other mistake,” the Handbook continues, 
“js to fail to relate instructions in health to the habits of the 
individual and the needs of the community.” It is obvious how 
important the mentality of the teacher applying that principle 
in a concrete way can be. 

One of the best ways of gauging what that mentality may be 
and how such principles, unimpeachable in the abstract, may 
be taught in practice to some of our children, is to consider how 
they are dealt with in the textbooks in the subject most com- 
monly used in the teachers’ training colleges. Most of these, for 
instance, explicitly teach the evolution of man—not just of the 
human body—as being an explicitly-established scientific fact. 
“The proofs that evolution has taken place,” says one of the 
most widely used of them, “and is still taking place, not just in 
man but in all living things, are based on cumulative evidence, 
from a number of sources, from (i) geology, (ii) embryology, 
(iii) vestigial structure in the body, (iv) classification of living 
types, (v) blood groups and (vi) radio-active rocks,’ and the 
book then proceeds to amplify these proofs individually. This 
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can be easily dealt with and put in proper perspective in the 
hands of Catholic students in a Catholic training college and 
the irrelevance, as well as the relevance, to Catholic teach- 
ing and to the Scriptures explained and dealt with. Catholic 
teachers lacking this guidance, however, and Catholic pupils 
being taught by teachers who have not had this guidance, 
need help in these matters which in practice they can only 
receive from a priest who knows the climate in which they have 
to live and work. The influence of a Physical Education teacher, 
who is often an outstandingly good games player as well, tends 
to be greater than that of many other teachers on the staff of a 
school. Though he may never actually say anything, or even 
be conscious of giving an impression, to which a Catholic could 
take any exception whatever, his unconscious attitudes are 
none the less a force to be reckoned with in matters of this kind. 
Even the Catholic teacher who is not sure of his ground soon 
unwittingly lets his pupils see that he is not sure of himself and 
this is likely to be translated by them into an affirmation that 
the matters themselves are uncertain—that is, that the “‘scien- 
tific facts” are facts and the apparently incompatible religious 
or moral truths at least uncertain. 

The textbook from which we have just quoted takes up, as 
most of these textbooks do, the question of sex education in 
schools. One can well imagine the possible effect on Catholic 
children of direction given them in these matters, openly or by 
inference, and especially on older children, by a teacher whose 
mind is coloured by such observations as the following: 


While religious appeals for the control of sex excesses may be 
useful in adult life, any mixing of what is mere scientific fact with 
the suggestion that the subject is specially sacred, or wonderful, 
or a matter of fear, is to be avoided. It is actually the imposing of 
adult standards on a child who has not reached that stage of 
thinking. While, too, the development of the foetus is wonderful, 
it is not more so than is [sic] breathing and digestion in their 
degree, and no one would be tempted to sentimentalize such 
processes. 


Admittedly, the book from which this paragraph is taken is not 
intended for children in schools. It is intended for their teachers 
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in their training period. On the professional side it is, no doubt, 
an excellent book, which is why it is so much used in training 
colleges. But it is the book on which many teachers will have 
formed their views on these topics, and a mind formed in this 
way would find it extremely difficult not to put forward views, 
when occasions offer, that could not be accepted by Catholic 
children—but that will be accepted by them if not corrected. 
One can easily find in such works matter that is even more 
objectionable on Catholic moral standards and principles. For 
instance: 


. .. the increase in mental defectives in relation to the whole 
population makes it more and more necessary that such socially 
inefficient people should be prevented from passing on their 
defect. Berry and Gordon suggest that the aim might well be to 
review the school population for possible defectives at eleven, 
before puberty, and to prevent propagation by segregation into 
self-supporting colonies, with the possibility of judicious steri- 
lization. 


Ministry of Education Pamphlet 31, on Health Education, en- 
shrines vaguely the solid, if insufficient, principle that ‘“‘we must 
also have regard for realities which go beyond the merely 
physical. Our roots lie deep in the Christian background of our 
civilization and the things of the spirit cannot be passed over.” 
But one can imagine how a teacher brought up on the book from 
which we have been quoting will handle the suggestion con- 
tained in the same Ministry pamphlet: “If, for example, a com- 
prehensive national health service is to work effectively, we 
must as individuals know enough about health and disease to 
control the service intelligently and use it well. And here is our 
best hope for the future; notwithstanding the confusions which 
seem inevitable at a time of great change, there are some 
grounds for believing that a better understanding of the repro- 
ductive processes in man, of the nature of sex and sex behaviour, 
and of the basic facts about population, are already beginning 
to help many individuals to judge in their own life between 
what is true and what is false, and may eventually lead to a 
more rational conduct of sex life and family relations; in this 
way civilized man may yet be able to come to terms with his 
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environment while there is time.” The pamphlet soundly 
enough says that “in everything which concerns sex education, 
the child’s basic need is for knowledge and this is best given 
individually; any other approach may lead to embarrassment, 
misunderstanding and harm”. Catholics might quarrel with 
the idea that “‘the child’s basic need is for knowledge’”’, or at least 
ask “‘knowledge of what?” before they would be prepared to 
accept it. But, again, as long as we have Catholic children in 
non-Catholic schools, we must be prepared to face the fact that 
Ministry directions, however sound or at least innocuous, will 
be interpreted by teachers who have no knowledge of Catholic 
principles, or, often enough, of any kind of Christian principle 
—who may even be quite hostile to such principles—and priests 
must be prepared, by knowing what their children are liable 
to meet, to prevent or undo the effects of such instruction on 
them. 

In the Table of Contents of yet another widely-used book 
one finds the following topics listed for discussion: Civilized 
Sexuality, Marriage, Divorce, Extra-marital Relations, Family 
Planning, Nudity, Sexual Aberrations, Venereal Diseases, In- 
fantile Masturbation, Sexuality in Children, Adolescent Ro- 
mances, Homosexuality. How can anyone not brought up very 
explicitly on Catholic principles in these matters, not only 
knowing the principles but knowing that he knows them and as 
principles, possibly give guidance on them that will not, in our 
day, be at variance with Catholic teaching on such matters? 
And if our children are liable to receive such guidance—no 
doubt given in good faith but still harmful—are we not bound 
to cope with it? It is not a question of what is done in formal 
classes on such topics, from which one might, if one felt that 
necessary, withdraw. The whole theory is that such matters 
are liable to arise incidentally in the course of any lesson on 
almost any topic whatsoever and that when they do arise the 
teacher—of anything—should, on this point especially, answer 
“swiftly and honestly as he would on any other point”, as the 
official pamphlet points out. In fact, it says, “sometimes related 
social and ethical issues will come up for discussion in this way 
much more easily than if one were to deal with them specially”. 
‘‘All this means,” it goes on, “that the simpler questions of sex 
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may fall to be dealt with by almost every teacher in a school and 
not merely by one or two specialists.” 

When we turn to the literature on which many of the people 
administering these general principles in detail to our children 
were themselves formed we find such statements as the follow- 
ing from one of the best known and most “authoritative” of 
them: 


A disservice is indeed done to the cause of sexual morality by 


those who fail to recognize any gradation in standards of be- 
haviour. ... 


Unmarried intercourse between a couple genuinely fond of 
each other is surely on a different plane from mere promis- 
cuity.... 

Some people, in violent (and easily comprehensible) rebellion 
against all the hypocrisy and mealy-mouthedness which surround 
them, deny to chastity any value whatsoever. . . . 

. many nevertheless feel that there are circumstances in 


which pre-marital relations may be permissible and even de- 
sirable. 


Again, our children need, and it is our duty to provide as best 
we can, an antidote against what, on our principles, we must 
regard as a morally poisonous atmosphere of this kind. 

A last point on this matter is that all the available literature 
on the subject of Physical Education that is worth reading 
seems to be part of the great Protestant Legend. It assumes, or 
openly states, that Physical Education died with the Greeks, 
was buried in unconsecrated ground by the mediaeval Church, 
and only rose again with the Renaissance, which is assumed to 
have been anti-Church in spirit and in leadership. “At no 
point,” says one of the most influential writings on the subject 
in this country in recent years (No. 5 in the Studies in Education 
of the University of London Institute of Education), “were the 
ideals of Christian asceticism more opposed to the ideals of 
Greece and Rome than in the attitudes towards physical cul- 
ture. Instead of a harmony of mind and body there was envis- 
aged a perpetual conflict of the two that the soul might live. .. . 
Physical culture, cleanliness of body, games, sports and pas- 
times, dancing and all pleasurable exercises were condemned.” 
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It then goes on—attributing to Cassian, en passant, the phrase 
“I chastise my body and bring it into subjection” !—to point 
out how things changed with the Renaissance, under the in- 
fluence of the first two “apostles of the New Life”, Vittorino da 
Feltre and Aeneas Silvius (otherwise known as Pope Pius II), 
Other textbooks are even more off the mark. One American 
book, for instance, defines asceticism as ‘“‘an attitude of austere 
self-denial which commonly sets the soul and body in opposi- 
tion and finds it necessary to degrade the latter in order to 
glorify the former”. The same book refers to the unity of the 
individual man as “one of the most significant discoveries of 
modern science”; its authors were evidently not deeply read in 
the works of one whom one of our leading contemporary 
British writers on those matters describes as “a theologian 
writing under the name of Aquinas”! A similar standard work 
emanating from one of the Australian Universities tells us that 
“hideous, sordid and emaciated egotists, without knowledge, 
without patriotism, without natural affection, passing their 
time in a long routine of useless and atrocious self-torture, 
became saints of the Christian religion”’; it describes some of the 
Christian saints as people who led these useless, if not harmful, 
lives “‘covered with hideous masses of clotted filth’’; it tells us 
that the “prevailing theological doctrine” on this point in the 
Mediaeval Universities was that “‘a healthy body was viewed 
with suspicion while a neglected body was the hallmark of a 
scholar and a saint”. 

Such are some of the principal influences, which can often 
be most undesirable from the Catholic point of view, to which 
many of our Catholic children may daily be exposed in that 
most formative of environments, the extra-scholastic, or the 
casual intra-scholastic, activities of their days at school. Such is 
the atmosphere in which many of the non-Catholic colleagues 
of our Catholic Physical Education teachers do much of their 
thinking and planning and professional discussion in all good 
faith. Such are some of the formative influences to which 
Catholic teachers who may not have had the benefit of a 
counteracting influence during their professional training are 
subjected in their professional reading, discussion and study. 
When notions of this kind form part of the mental make-up ofa 
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man it is not easy to prevent their appearance in his speech and 
action when occasion brings them forth. When that man is a 
teacher, respected and admired by his pupils for his outstand- 
ing possession of the opposite to all this, it is difficult to disabuse 
those pupils of such notions picked up from him. Mere denial of 
such things is no use—if only because on occasion they were 
true as isolated facts. And yet they are relatively easy to 
counteract if one only takes a little trouble to find out the truth. 

The fundamental unity of man has always been one of the 
basic principles of Catholic philosophy, especially in the 
domains of psychology and of educational theory. With a little 
trouble, the priest can usually satisfy the Catholic teacher from 
whose formation it has been excluded that the principle “that 
education is concerned with the whole individual and not with 
just parts of him” is not, pace one of the books from which we 
have been quoting, “new knowledge” that “has revolutionized 
educational philosophy and practice” but is, on the contrary, 
something that can be traced from Genesis, through St Paul, 
into the great Catholic philosophers and theologians and 
educationists, ancient and modern, and that finds its best ex- 
pression today in the writings and speeches on educational 
topics of recent Popes. Even from the purely professional point 
of view, apart from all religious considerations, teachers of 
Physical Education and Health Education, athletes and 
medical men, would have much to learn from a study of what 
the modern Popes have to say on these matters as presented by 
the monks of Maredsous in Desclée’s Les Enseignements Pontifi- 
caux: Le Corps Humain, or in the few addresses on these topics 
that have been given in English in the publications of papal 
documents by the Pontifical Court Club. 

The precise form of physical education varies through the 
ages, not only with varying and increasing knowledge of the 
physical make-up of man but with changing conditions of life. 
In a more active age as far as ordinary daily life went, one did 
not need, nor even have time and inclination for, the formalized 
and deliberately planned “exercise” that urban civilization 
makes necessary if the body is to be the fit instrument of the 
whole man that it ought to be. When writers such as those we 
have been quoting from comment adversely on the absence of 
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provision for physical education in the monastic rules of the 
Middle Ages one must remember that monastic rules reflect 
only the life of the monks, not that of the ordinary people, and 
that monks bound to hard physical labour every day did not 
need any physical education because their physiques were well 
educated already by their work. Unless their “‘athleticism” and 
“asceticism” were of a high order, the bodies of the monks 
would not have been able to support their lives, in fact. The 
“harmony of mind and body” which one of the authorities we 
have quoted found lacking in “the ideals of Christian asceti- 
cism” can be just as much disturbed by over-emphasis on the 
physical as by over-emphasis on the spiritual, and when one 
searches through the condemnation of sports and pastimes by 
ecclesiastics or lay rulers in the Middle Ages one finds almost 
invariably that the condemnation is not of these things in them- 
selves but of abuses in the religious, moral, social or political 
domains to which excess in them led. The ideal has always been, 
as Pope Pius XI phrased it in the encyclical Mit brennender Sorge 
to the German people in 1937, “the complete and harmonious 
development of body and spirit’’. All excess defeats even its own 
ends, and the same Pope, in the encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth, praising “what is good in the spirit of 
discipline and legitimate bravery promoted by these methods” 
and “condemning only what is excessive”, drove his lesson 
home by a reference to the wrongful “exaltation of athleticism 
which even in classic pagan times marked the decline and fall of 
genuine physical training”. 

One can influence children in this matter by referring to the 
long list of first-class athletes in every department of athletics 
who are solid and practising Catholics, in our own country as 
everywhere else, and at all levels, from the village green to the 
Olympic stadium. One can draw attention to the mountaineer- 
ing exploits of the late Pope Pius XI, to the love of swimming of 
St Pius X and Cardinal Merry del Val, to the warmth with 
which the present Pope receives groups of athletes in audience, 
the understanding of sport he shows in his addresses to them, 
and to his enthusiasm for the national cycling teams of his 
native Italy. One can show the antiquity of this ecclesiastical 
interest in sport and athletics by suggesting to older pupils a 
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study of the wealth of technical sporting and athletic metaphor 
in the writings of St Paul in the New Testament. Against the 
background of sympathy so engendered one can the more easily 
and more convincingly put before them, as a necessary correc- 
tive to wrong ideas that may have been imbibed, the “four 
principles” of Sport which the present Holy Father put before 
the Sporting Press in an audience he gave its members on 11 
November 1951: 

1. “Sport is not an end in itself any more than is the care of 
the body in general; it should not degenerate into the cult of 
matter.” 

2. “The purpose of sport is to procure for the individual 
relaxation and diversion so as to enable him to return to his 
task with renewed strength of will and renewed energy.” 

3. “Sport must not be allowed to interfere with the intimate 
union of husband and wife or with the holy joys of family life.” 

4. “On Sundays, God must have the first place. The 
Church . . . does not condemn Sunday sport. On the contrary, 
it welcomes it, on condition that Sunday sport remembers that 
Sunday is still the Lord’s Day and a day for spiritual as well as 
bodily recreation and refreshment.” 

One can counter the rather sneering references to mediaeval 
lack of interest in cleanliness of body by reference to standard 
historical works on the Middle Ages which substantiate the 
claim that the exact contrary was the fact and that, as Pernoud 
puts it in the small summary on The Glory of the Mediaeval World, 
“the Middle Ages was a period of hygiene and cleanliness”. 

With sympathy thus established one may come the more 
easily to the more serious notions of relative standards of mor- 
ality changing with the passing age, of biological or social needs 
and principles (even where true) used as moral criteria. One 
can deal with these matters also from a double point of view 
refuting the erroneous even on its own ground and establishing 
positively the true criteria of morality. Above all, one can then 
emphasize that every human activity, deliberately carried out, 

_such as all planned physical exercise is, comes within the 
domain of morality and so within the competence of the 
Church, the Supreme Arbiter under God in matters of Faith 
and Morals. 
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The child’s notions of Evolution do not matter very much; 
the average child will never clarify them anyway. But what 
does matter is the dangerous consequences to Faith and Moral; 
of living uninstructed, as so many of our children do, in an 
atmosphere of this kind. The priest, especially, should never 
pass up, and should positively seek out when he can, an oppor. 
tunity of counteracting these influences and ensuring that his 
flock remains unharmed by them. Negatives are not enough, 
though they are necessary. It is not sufficient to show ow 
children that the Theory of Evolution remains a theory. It is 
necessary to show them that even if it is true, though unproved, 
it affects the body of man only, and not the whole man, in his 
origins and gives us an even more magnificent picture of the 
Creative Wisdom of God at work. 

It is not sufficient to attack excessive athleticism; it is 
necessary to show that a moderate use of games and sports and 
other pastimes is a necessity of human, and even moral, life, 
especially in our day, and to remind children that, in its vary- 
ing degrees of application, such has always been Catholic 
principle. One could even point out to them that ‘‘a theologian 
writing under the name of Aquinas” came to the conclusion 
that he must give an affirmative answer to the question (II-II, 
168, 4) Utrum in defectu ludi consistat aliquod peccatum? and pointed 
out that “austerity—that bane of the existence of so many 
modern Physical and Health Educationists—in so far as it isa 
virtue does not exclude all pleasure but only that which is ex- 
cessive and inordinate”. More important than all else, perhaps, 
as a practical matter, it is necessary not only to say “they are 
wrong” when discussing the views of those who teach “relative 
standards of morality”, but to show exactly how they are wrong, 
and to go on from there to show positively the right and to ex- 
plain why it is right. Physical Education, Health Education, 
Biological Education, and any other kind of Education, remain 
part of “Education” and are intelligible only as related to the 
End of Man. It is our obligation to see to it that we understand 
the proper subordination of means to ends, immediate and 
ultimate, in this matter and to pass on this information to 
those entrusted to our care by God. 

J. J. Twomey, C.M. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE BAsiIs OF THE IMPEDIMENT OF AFFINITY 


What precisely is the significance of the recent Holy Office 
decision about the effect of affinity, contracted in infidelity? 
(H.) 


REPLY 


Canon 97, §1: “Affinitas oritur ex matrimonio valido sive 
rato tantum sive rato et consummato.” 

Canon 1015, §1: “Matrimonium baptizatorum validum 
dicitur ratum, si nondum consummatione completum est... .” 

Holy Office, 16 January 1957 (A.A.S., 1957, XLIX, p. 77): 
“Q) Utrum affinitas, in infidelitate contracta, impedimentum 
evadat pro matrimoniis, quae ineantur post baptismum, etsi 
unius partis tantum. RY Affirmative.” 

Briefly, the effect of this decree is to confirm the view of 
those commentators, numerically in the minority, who inter- 
preted canon 97, §1, as meaning that affinity arises from any 
valid marriage, whether of baptized or of unbaptized persons, 
and that it impedes the subsequent marriage of either spouse 
to the kindred of the other, within the prescribed degrees, pro- 
vided that at least one party to this subsequent marriage has 
already received baptism when it is about to be contracted. 

Affinity is and always was a natural result of any valid marri- 
age, inasmuch as the parties are thereby made actually or 
potentially “‘one flesh” and consequently sharers in each other’s 
kinship of the flesh. Nature itself may therefore be said to “per- 
suade” a certain limitation of intermarriage between persons 
closely related by affinity; but since this suasio naturae needs to 
be determined by the positive law, the precise root of affinity 
and its matrimonial effect are essentially juridical concepts. As 
such they are mutable; and in fact they have changed more 
than once. At first, the Church adopted the Roman conception 
of affinity as arising from valid marriage, irrespectively of its 
consummation; but gradually copula carnalis, licit or illicit, came 

Vol. xim L 
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to be regarded by canonists as the root-cause, and, from the 
twelfth century down to the Code, this was the established law 
of the Church. Since this root-cause was found equally among 
infidels, they also were held to incur affinity thereby, and to be 
subject to the ecclesiastical impediment in any subsequent 
marriage with an affinis, provided that the Church had jurisdic. 
tion over the marriage in virtue of the baptism of at least one 
party to it. 

If, as now appears to be certain, the object of the codifiers, 
in canon 97, §1, was to revert to the primitive conception of the 
root of affinity, they failed notably to make their intention 
clear. It is evident enough that, after some chopping and 
changing in the preliminary drafts of the canon,? they finally 
decided to make valid marriage, rather than copula carnalis, the 
root; but, instead of saying simply that affinity arises “ex matri- 
monio valido etsi non consummato’’, as does canon 68 of the 
new Code for the Oriental Church,* they chose the ambiguous 
phrase “rato tantum” to denote “unconsummated”’. They 
could indeed fairly claim that contemporary canonists occa- 
sionally applied it in that sense to any marriage, Christian or 
not, but they appear to have overlooked the fact that the com- 
mission. entrusted with the drafting of canon 1015, §1, was 
meanwhile defining “‘ratum” as “matrimonium baptizatorum 
validum’’, thereby limiting its application to Christian marri- 
age. 

A few commentators (now seen to be the more percipient), 
like Ojetti and Noldin-Schmitt, observing that “‘valido”, in 
canon 97, §1, would be redundant, if the following word “‘rato” 
meant a valid marriage of Christians, guessed that it was not 
being used in the sense given to it in canon 1015, but simply in 
the sense of “‘valid but unconsummated”’. They therefore inter- 
preted canon 97 as meaning that affinity arose from any valid 
marriage, Christian or not, independently of consummation. 
The majority, however, among whom are quoted most of the 
great names, such as those of De Smet, Vermeersch, Cappello, 


1 Holy Office, 16 September 1824 ad 2 (Fontes C.I.C., n. 866); 26 August 1891 
(ibid. n. 1145). 


* Cf. Oesterle, in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1957, LX XXII, f. I, p. 52. 
8 Motu proprio, “Crebrae Allatae”, 22 February 1949 (A.A.S., 1949, XLI, 
p. 89). 
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Toso, Cerato, Aertnys-Damen, Genicot-Salsmans, Chelodi, 
Tanquerey, Gougnard, Chretien, Claeys Bouuaert-Simenon, 
and Romani, were not so bold. Reasonably judging that it was 
not for private interpreters to presume an oversight in the law, 
and that, until the contrary was made clear, the “rato” of 
canon 97 must be taken in the sense assigned to it in canon 
1015, they concluded that affinity arose only from the valid 
marriage of two baptized persons.! The contrary has now been 
made clear, and, not for the first time, the majority view has 
proved to be wrong. 

A further question now arises: was there, from the promul- 
gation of the canon to the promulgation of the Holy Office 
decision, a positive dubium turis, based on an obscurity inherent 
in the very text of the law, as to whether the natural affinity 
resulting from a valid marriage of infidels, or of an infidel with a 
Christian, could provide the canonical basis of an impediment 
to a subsequent marriage? It is a practical question, because, if 
the Holy Office decision has resolved a positive doubt, its 
effect is limited to marriages contracted after its promulgation; 
whereas, if it has merely clarified “‘verba in se certa”’, its effect 
is retroactive to the promulgation of the Code.? 

As Fr L. Bender, O.P., sees it, there has never been any 
objective doubt but that the canonical impediment can arise 
from any valid marriage. Writing before the Holy Office 
decision, he argued that, according to the ordinary rules of 
interpretation, this was the evident sense of canon 97.° This 
may well prove to be the official view, because the Holy See 
has not hitherto shown any inclination to admit the existence 
of positive doubts in the Code. Nevertheless, surveying the 
great array of eminent commentators who were misled by the 
text of canon 97, §1, one cannot but feel that they had positive 
and probable grounds for their mistaken interpretation, at 
least down to the promulgation of the parallel canon of the 
oriental Code in 1949, and that their opinion retained a certain 
extrinsic probability, until the issue was authoritatively settled 


1 For references, cf. Furno, in Apollinaris, 1950, XXIII, III-IV, p. 316. There 


bs variations of these two main opinions, but they need not detain us 
ere. 


? Canon 17, §2. 
* Vlaming-Bender, Praelectiones Iuris Matrimonii, ed. 4, p. 263. 
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by the Holy Office decision.1 The well-known Belgian canonist, 
Fr E. Bergh, S.J., goes further. He writes, in his comment on the 
Holy Office decision: “Aux mariages contractés jusqu’ici sans 
dispense de l’empéchement, du fait du doute de droit extstant cer- 
tainement, on ne peut refuser le bénéfice de la validité. Nous 
pensons méme que la vacation normale des trois mois, prévue 
par le c. 9, joue dans le cas present, car il ne semble pas que ce 
soit “ex natura rei” que la décision actuelle doive obliger 
immédiatement; elle est interprétation d’une loi douteuse. 
Comme elle a été publiée aux Acta Apostolicae Sedis du 23 
février, elle n’entrerait alors en vigueur que le 23 mai.’’? We 
consider that it would be the duty of the Defender of the Bond 
to take this line, in any future nullity suit based on the ruling of 
the Holy Office. 
L. L. McR. 


Hoty WEEK CEREMONIAL WITH EXTRA DEACON 


In carrying out the ceremonial of Holy Week according to 


the simple rite we have in this parish the help of a deacon, 
please outline what is to be done by him on each of the four 
chief days. (N. M.) 


REPLY 


In the Ordinationes and Declarationes issued by S.R.C. on 1 
February 1957 regarding the new Ordo of Holy Week it is stated 
(§I, 3) that where the ceremonies of Holy Week are carried out 
according to the simple rite* if a second priest or a deacon is 
available, there is no reason why he should not take part in the 
ceremonial, clad as a deacon, singing the Gospel or Passion 
(the part of Christ being reserved to the celebrant) or Pre- 


1 Cf. Michiels, Principia Generalia de Personis in Ecclzsia, 1955, p. 266. 

2 Nouvelle Revue Theologique, April 1957, p. 417. Italics added. 

8 This was issued by S.R.C. on 5 February 1957. A translation of it under the 
title “The Restored Order of Holy Week—The Simple Rite” was published by 
Burns and Oates in April 1957. 
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conium Paschale, and the lessons and invitations such as 
Flectamus genua, Levate, Benedicamus Domino or Ite, missa est. 

This semi-solemn rite is nothing new. It is the old non- 
solemn sacerdotal rite of the celebration of Mass when the 
priest was, normally, assisted by a deacon as well as by a 
server; and this form has been preserved by the Carthusians 
and Cistercians, and is used by them and in certain abbeys of 
the Benedictines (e.g. those of the Congregation of Solesmes) for 
the conventual Mass on lesser days. 

In general, the deacon—vested in alb and dalmatic— 
carries out the duties of the deacon in the solemn rite and, in 
addition, he performs the ceremonies of the subdeacon as far as 
possible. 

Accordingly: (1) on Palm Sunday at the blessing and pro- 
cession of palms in addition to the duties of the deacon in the 
solemn rite, this assistant deacon (i) chants the Epistle and re- 
ceives the blessing after it from the celebrant (or the Epistle 
may be chanted or read by a lector—one who is at least ton- 
sured—who does not, however, receive the celebrant’s blessing). 
(ii) For the Passion, while the celebrant sings or recites the 
Christus part standing vested at the Gospel corner on the foot- 
pace, the deacon sings or recites the parts of the Narrator 
(Chronista) and Synagogue, standing vested facing northwards 
before a lectern on the Gospel side of the sanctuary. Before the 
singing of the Passion the celebrant, standing bowed on the 
footpace at the middle of the altar, the deacon kneeling bowed 
on the lowest step, recite—each in a low tone—Munda cor 
meum; Fube, domne, benedicere; and Dominus sit in corde meo. (iii) 
At the Offertory, the deacon—not wearing the humeral veil— 
carries the chalice to the altar and ministers both wine and 
water; the paten is put under the corporal as at low Mass. (iv) 
At Pater noster, the deacon goes, as usual, behind the celebrant 
and at dimitte nobis passes to his right and hands him the paten. 
(v) Ifnecessary the deacon may distribute Holy Communion to 
help the celebrant. (vi) The deacon ministers both ablutions, 
moves the book, purifies and re-veils the chalice and takes it to 
the credence. 

(2) On Maundy Thursday, the deacon carries out the duties of 
the deacon at the solemn rite, and in addition: (i) he chants the 
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Epistle of the Mass (unless this is done by a lector). (ii) For the 
Maundy he conducts the twelve men to the place for the 
washing of feet, assists the celebrant at the ceremony combin- 
ing the duties of the deacon and subdeacon in the solemn rite, 
and after the washing reconducts the men back to their places, 
He is on the celebrant’s left for the concluding prayer. (iii) At 
the Offertory and Ablutions the deacon combines the duties of 
his own office and that of the subdeacon as explained above for 
Mass on Palm Sunday. (iv) For the removal of the Sanctissi- 
mum and its deposition at the Altar of Repose the deacon acts 
as in the solemn rite. (v) After Mass he may carry out in forma 
privata the transfer of any extra ciboriums to the place of reser- 
vation. 

(3) On Good Friday, the deacon acts as in the solemn rite of 
the day, adding the following parts of the subdeacon’s rite: (i) 
if there is no suitable (clerical) lector the deacon will chant (or 
read) the two lessons. (ii) For the Passion, while the celebrant 
sings or recites the Christus part, the deacon takes the Narrator 
and Synagogue parts, both standing before lecterns on the 
Gospel side of the sanctuary, in their vestments (alb and 
stole),—the celebrant nearer the altar—both having recited in 
a low voice, and bowed before the altar at the middle, Dominus 
sit in corde meo et in labiis meis. After the Passion, at the sedilia, 
the celebrant puts on a black cope, the deacon a black dal- 
matic. (iii) If necessary the deacon helps the celebrant to give 
Communion. (iv) After the service he may transfer extra 
ciboriums to the place of reservation, wearing alb (or surplice) 
and violet stole. 

(4) On Holy Saturday: the deacon carries out the ceremonies 
of a deacon in the solemn rite. At Mass he supplies the parts of 
the subdeacon as explained above for Palm Sunday, and may, 
as before, help in the distribution of Holy Communion. He adds 
a double Alleluia to Ite, missa est. 


Forty Hours’ PRAYER ON PALM SUNDAY 


What procedure should be followed if the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer occurs in a church on Palm Sunday? (P. R.) 
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REPLY 


If the Forty Hours’ Prayer is to begin on Palm Sunday 
it should not be begun until the liturgy of the day has been 
completed. The solemn Mass for the Prayer will be of the Sun- 
day with a commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament under 
one conclusion with the prayer of the Mass. 

If the Adoration is in progress when Palm Sunday arrives 
the old rule was that the blessing of palms was to be carried out 
ina chapel away from the high altar where the Sacred Host was 
exposed, and the procession was to be omitted! to avoid any 
disrespect to the Blessed Sacrament. This arrangement must 
now be considered as outdated. In the present rite of Palm 
Sunday the procession is the most important part and must not 
be omitted? if palms are blessed at all, as they should be at least 
in collegiate? and parochial‘ churches. Nor may the liturgy of 
Palm Sunday which takes precedence of the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer be omitted because of this latter. Until the Holy See 
determines what should be done in the case of the Adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament being already in progress on Palm Sun- 
day, it would seem that the best solution would be to interrupt 
the Adoration while the liturgy of the day is carried out and re- 
sume it immediately afterwards. This will avoid the incon- 
gruity of one part of the faithful being engaged in special 
worship of the exposed Host, while another section is carrying 
out the liturgy of the day. 

If the Adoration is due to finish on Palm Sunday it should 
be completed before the liturgy of the day is begun. 


SINGING OF PAssION IN Hoty WEEK 


Please describe the ceremonial for the chanting of the 
Passion in Holy Week when extra deacons are available and 
when they are not. (M. M.) 

19.R.C., 26119, 

*§.R.C., 1 February 1957. 

3§.R.C., 38131. 

* Cf. S.R.C. 1326 and Instruction of §.R.C. of 16 November 1955. 
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REPLY 


To do this clearly and fully one must distinguish between 
the case of high Mass and low (or sung) Mass; between the 
Passion on Palm Sunday and on Good Friday. The Passion 
may be either sung or merely recited,! but in Latin. 

(A) Palm Sunday, Solemn Rite: (i) Three extra deacons are 
available: the Sacred Ministers of the Mass (= S.M.) remain 
on the footpace at the Epistle corner, after the reading of the 
Gradual and Tract (or return there if they had sat for the sing- 
ing of these) ; the deacons of the Passion—in amice, alb, cincture, 
violet stole and biretta—come to the sanctuary, led by M.C.2, 
first the Narrator (= C., Chronista) then the Synagogue(S) and 
lastly the Christus (Ch.), followed by two acolytes? who help 
to take the birettas at the entrance of the sanctuary. The three 
deacons may carry their books, or they may be prepared before- 
hand on lecterns at the Gospel side of the sanctuary. At the 
entrance to the choir the deacons uncover, salute the clergy on 
each side and go to the foot of the altar, where C. is in the centre, 
Ch. on his right and S. on the left. They genuflect, kneel 
bowed on the lowest step, and recite Munda cor meum in a low 
voice. Then aloud they say Fube, domne, benedicere and the cele- 
brant gives them the blessing with the form used for the deacon 
before the Gospel at High Mass. The deacons answer Amen, rise, 
genuflect, and go to the lecterns, where they stand in the same 
order (C. in the middle; Ch. nearest the altar) and there sing or 
recite the Passion, without any opening versicles or without sign- 
ing the books. At emisit spiritum they kneel facing their books until 
M.C. signals all tostand. After the Passion they go before the altar 
in their original order, genuflect, salute the clergy and depart. 

(ii) Only two extra deacons are available: then the deacon 
of the Mass, having removed his dalmatic, may be one of the 
three deacons, and it is more appropriate that he should take 
the part of Christus. 


1 Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus (= O.H.S.), §8; Ritus Simplex (= R.S.) 
5. 
* Cf. C.E. II, xxi, 15. 


8 This is the most convenient order when they wheel around to go to the 
lecterns. 
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(iii) If only one extra deacon is available: then both the 
deacon of the Mass (without his dalmatic), and the subdeacon 
—if he is at least a deacon in orders—may sing the Passion with 
the one extra deacon. For this the subdeacon removes his 
tunicle and dons a diaconal violet stole. 

The Simple Rite\—(i) if three deacons are available, they act 
as explained above for the solemn rite; (ii) if only two are avail- 
able the celebrant may come to their aid. He then, in chasuble, 
sings the Christus part at the Gospel corner of the altar on the 
footpace. Beforehand the celebrant, standing bowed at the 
middle of the altar on the footpace, the two deacons kneeling 
bowed on the lowest step, all in a low voice say Munda cor meum, 
and all three add, in the same subdued voice, Jube, domne, 
benedicere and Dominus sit in corde meo, etc., as at low Mass. 

(B) Good Friday: Solemn Rite: (i) if three deacons are avail- 
able the ceremonial is as on Palm Sunday with these differ- 
ences: (a) the Sacred Ministers are at the sedilia for the 
Passion; (5) the three deacons on arrival at the altar bow only 
and then go at once and stand before the celebrant. They bow 
low as he says to them Dominus sit in cordibus vestris et in labits 
vestris, and then, erect, reply Amen, repeat the bow to the altar 
at the middle and go to the lecterns. (ii) If only two deacons are 
available, the deacon of the Mass—retaining his black stole— 
may sing one of the parts, preferably, that of Christus, as on 
Palm Sunday. (iii) If only one deacon is available the sub- 
deacon of Mass (granted that he is at least a deacon in orders) 
may help also, and for this he dons a black diaconal stole. 
Simple Rite: (i) if three deacons are available they act as 
described above for the solemn rite; (ii) if only two are at 
hand the celebrant—retaining his crossed stole—may take the 
Christus part. He joins the two deacons at the foot of the altar, 
standing between them, all three, deeply bowed, say in a low 
voice Dominus sit in corde me et in labiis meis. Amen. They then 
stand erect, bow to the altar, and all three go to the lecterns on 
the Gospel side of the sanctuary, where the celebrant stands on 
the right of the Narrator, so that he is nearest the altar. 


*R.S4 JE, A, 5; 
*O.HLS., §10. 
*RS., IT, 15, 16. 
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TENEBRAE 


As the office of Tenebrae is no longer held at night is the 
triangular candlestick to be still used and are there any other 
changes in the rite of this Office? (J. R.) 


REPLY 


In a reply to a query from the Holy Ghost Fathers S.R.C. on 
18 June 1956 replied that the fifteen candles were still to be 
used at Tenebrae. After all when the Office is sung in the early 
morning the candles are gradually extinguished as the daylight 
increases, which was the origin of the ceremony. It may be 
added that S.R.C. has decided also that the noise (fragor et 
strepitus aliquantulum) which used to be made at Lauds after the 
prayer Respice, a ceremony which is comparatively modern, is 
no longer to take place. 


PALM SUNDAY 


In the procession do the deacon and subdeacon carry 
palms? (J. R.) 


REPLY 


Although the Ritus Simplex of Holy Week (§10) says ex- 
pressly that the two assistants to the celebrant do not carry | 
palms but hold back the edges of his cope, a reply of §.R.C. on 
18 June 1956 to a query from the Holy Ghost Fathers says that 
the Sacred Ministers are to carry a blessed palm. It is not, it 
would seem, presented to them ceremonially by the celebrant, 
but palms are put aside for them by the M.C. after the blessing 
and before the distribution of the palms, as is done for the cele- 
brant. 
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Goop FrRIDAY—WoORSHIP OF THE Cross 


At the worship of the cross on Good Friday should the- 
celebrant, sacred ministers, and the people (a) kneel to kiss the 
feet of the Crucified, (5) genuflect again after having kissed the 
cross? (M. P.) 


REPLY 


Neither the rubric of the Ordo nor that of the Ritus Simplex 
gives any explicit reply to these two queries. As the celebrant 
and his ministers have already worshipped the cross by a triple 
genuflexion it would seem that it suffices to bend down, while 
standing before the cross, and kiss the feet of the Crucified, but 
it may be easier to kneel on the top step or on the edge of the 
footpace—this will depend on the height of the feet of the 
Crucified from the ground—in order to do so. For the worship of 
all others, when it is absolutely necessary to accelerate the cere- 
mony because of the number of persons taking part in it, it 
would certainly be better to combine the third genuflexion of 
clerics and servers, the only genuflexion of all others, with the 
kissing of the cross in one action. It must be remembered that 
getting up from ones knees without support is difficult for old 
people and for children, and is inclined to slow up the pro- 
cedure. Certainly after having kissed the cross there should be 
no further genuflexion, it is unnecessary and would cause great 
delay. In any case the rubric says the people are to pass by pro- 
cessionally (quasi processionaliter transeuntes). 


**Festum Cuori’’ AND ‘‘FEestum Fory’’ 


What is the meaning of “Festa Chori” and “Festa Fori’’? 
In 1957 the feast of the Immaculate Conception was transferred 
from Sunday (8 December) to Monday, which feast, the 
“festum chori” or the “festum fori”? (Marianus.) 
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REPLY 


The “festum chori” means the liturgical celebration of a 
feast by the (conventual or other) Mass and Office of the feast; 
a “festum fori” is one observed in foro i.e. a holy day of obliga- 
tion, when people (1) “‘abstain from servile work and forensic 
activities” and from public selling and buying, etc., and (2) are 
obliged to take part in Mass, in accordance with Canon Law, 
canon 1248. When the festivity of a feast—the Mass and Office 
—has to be transferred in accordance with liturgical law the 
feriatio, obligation regarding attendance at Mass and absten- 
tion from everyday activities, is not, normally, transferred with 
it. The feast of the Immaculate Conception while not a holy 
day of obligation in England is elsewhere (canon 1247), and so 
in 1957 while its liturgical observance had to be transferred to 
9 December because the feast fell on the second Sunday of 
Advent, the feriatio was not transferred. In other words the 
“festum chori” was transferred and not the “‘festum fori’. 

Js. OF be 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 


REPORT OF EMERGENCY CONFIRMATIONS 
SUPPRESSED 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE DISCIPLINA 
SACRAMENTORUM 
DECRETUM 


RELATIO DE CONFIRMATIONE NON AMPLIUS MITTENDA (A.A.S., 1957; 
XLIX, p. 943). 


Equidem sat cognitum est de praescripto n. 9 Decreti “‘Spiritus 
Sancti munera’’, quod inscribitur ‘‘De confirmatione administranda tis, qui 
ex gravi morbo in mortis periculo sunt constituti”, die 14 m. Septembris 
anni 1946 editi ab hac S. Congregatione (A.A.S. a. et vol. XX XVIII 
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pag. 349 seq.), locorum Ordinarios officio teneri quolibet anno 
Relationem mittendi ad eandem S. Congregationem de numero con- 
frmatorum, necnon de ratione a ministris extraordinariis suae dio- 
cesis in tam praeclaro munere perfungendo adhibita. 

Porro exacto iam decennio a prodito Decreto, huic S. Dicasterio 
visum est, facto verbo cum Sanctissimo, eosdem Ordinarios, inde a 
labente anno 1957 et iugiter deinceps, liberare obligatione prae- 
fatam Relationem mittendi, quum ex relationibus intra decursum 
decennium heic receptis satis compertum fuerit sacramentum Con- 
firmationis fuisse rite collatum diligenter servatis eiusdem Decreti 
praescriptionibus. 

Ceterum iidem locorum Ordinarii enixe curare pergant ut in sua 
cuiusque dioecesi ministri extraordinarii huius sacramenti, sollertia 
pari cum navitate eius collationi incumbant praecavendo ne Confir- 
matio periculo nullitatis exponatur neve probro et irreverentia 
quomodolibet afficiatur. 

Quodsi abusus aliquis irrepat, ad eum illico convellendum, 
quatenus opus sit, hanc S. Congregationem adire ne omittant. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus eiusdem S. Congregationis, die 1 m. 
lulii anni 1957. 

% =6B. Card. Atotst MasELLA, Ep. Praenestinus, Praefectus 

F. Bracct, Secretarius 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Great Week—An Explanation of the Liturgy of Holy Week, by 
Aemiliana Léhr. Pp. xii + 211. (Longmans, Green and The 
Newman Press, 1957. 125. 6d.) 


In his eloquent foreword Dom Ralph Russell, O.S.B., of Downside 
Abbey says: ““This magnificent book will have much to say to 
English-speaking people, much that is fresh.” This is indeed true. It 
is a book full of original and fertile thought on the Liturgy of Holy 
Week. The writer, Dame Aemiliana Léhr, already well known by 
her learned book The Year of our Lord, is a nun of the Benedictine 
convent of Herstelle (Westphalia). She shows a profound knowledge 
of the meaning of the sublime rites of Holy Week, no small acquaint- 
ance with the Fathers’ writings on Sacred Scripture, and a very 
marked ability to write with conviction, elegance and charm. This 
book is not a commentary on the ceremonial of Holy Week, but is 
made up of worthwhile reflexions on the real meaning of the texts of 
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the Divine Office and Mass of each of the days of the “Great Week” 
—reflexions which should be of great interest and value for those 
who seek to reap the fruits that should accrue from spending the 
days of Holy Week in the spirit of its Liturgy. 

Dame Aemiliana is a disciple of the renowned Dom Odo Casel of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Maria Lach, and so her book is permeated 
by the idea of the liturgical mysterium of the Christian Pasch, and of 
the collect of the Tuesday of Holy Week wherein we pray that “we 
who act out the mysteries of the Lord’s suffering may obtain re. 
mission of our sins’’. 

In the course of her book Dame Aemiliana gives an excellent 
account of the recent restoration of the Holy Week Liturgy and of 
the principles that guide all sound liturgical restoration. 

The translation from the German is the work in idiomatic and 
graceful English, reading like an original text, of D. T. H. Bridge- 
house; and, happily, citations from Sacred Scriptures are in the 
Knox version. The production of the book is up to the usual standard 
of Messrs. Longmans, Green, but why, oh, why, this deplorable and 
growing practice of putting references at the end of the book instead 
of at the foot of the page, severely trying the patience of the con- 
scientious reader? There is a slight slip on p. 130: the cross is not on 
the altar at the beginning of the ceremony on Good Friday accord- 
ing to the rubric of the restored Ordo. 


Missel Paroissial des Enfants pour Célébrer L’Eucharistie. Pp. 384. 
(Maison Mame, 1957. Price not stated.) 


Tuis small missal prepared by some very distinguished liturgists and 
catechists—Pére J. Feder, M. l’Abbé J. Vermeersch and the Institut 
Supérieur Catéchétique of Paris—is a minor work of art and is 
praiseworthy beyond measure. It is intended for children from the 
age of eight to twelve years, and aims at bringing them into imme- 
diate contact with the authentic texts of the Sacred Liturgy. Its 
compilers do not attempt to adapt the Liturgy to the child, which 
they correctly hold is neither desirable nor possible: they aim at 
eucharistic initiation which “‘is not a question of adaptation but a 
question of education”. This book—so admirably arranged and 
printed—is a manual of initiation into the celebration of the sacri- 
fice of the Mystical Body and adapts, in a very clever way, the texts 
of the Missal (preserving them almost intact in doing this difficult 
task) to the child mind. The able compilers of this small missal 
know exactly the correct way in which to introduce the growing 
child to liturgical worship and its central act, the Mass. A book in 
English on the same lines is much to be desired. 
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Le Zéle de la Maison de Dieu. By Canon D. Duret. Pp. 1o2. (P. 
Lethielleux, Paris, 1957. 650 francs). 


As those in charge of church buildings, as architects and church 
furnishers, grow conscious of the ever-growing extent and power of 
the liturgical movement and the increasing necessity of raising the 
standard of the church edifice and its equipment, and of paying 
attention to liturgical law, more and more books are being written 
on church buildings and furnishing. This is all to the good when 
these books set forth the rubrics correctly, and their authors give 
evidence of knowledge and good taste in matters of church art. Such 
aone is Canon Duret, no newcomer into this department of ecclesi- 
astical learning. His Architecture Religieuse and Mobilier, Vases, Objets 
et Vétments Liturgiques are well-known textbooks. 

In this small volume—well furnished with suitable illustrations, 
mainly taken from Dom Roulin’s books on churches and vestments 
—Canon Duret has summed up wisely and well the canon law re- 
garding church building and furnishing, and has given much sage 
advice, both liturgical and artistic. He writes particularly well on 
the value of simplicity in buildings and decoration, and rightly in- 
sists on the importance of the high altar—properly constructed in 
accordance with the mind of the Church—as the focal point of a 
church. His counsel on avoiding some of t he freakish modern “art” 
that is attempting to force its way into our churches is sound and 
timely. 


Public Worship. By J. A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by Fr Clifford 
Howell, S.J. Pp. 249. (Challoner Publications, 1957. 215.) 


Many who have studied the famous masterpiece of Fr Jungmann, 
Missarum Sollemnia, must have found at the end of months of hard 
work that they were somewhat overwhelmed by its immense learn- 
ing and found it difficult to see the wood for the trees, the incredible 
amount of detailed information that the book contains. How they 
must have longed for a clear résumé! Here it is, fully authoritative 
because prepared by the author himself, and so well translated by 
Fr Howell that it is not recognizable as a translation. Indeed Public 
Worship is not only a résumé of Missarum Sollemnia. It has additional 
chapters on the church and its furnishings, on sacramental rites, on 
the Divine Office and the liturgical year in addition to a masterly 
outline of the development of the rite of Mass through the centuries. 

The translator has, happily, used an intelligible version for the 
citations from Sacred Scriptures, but why does he perpetuate the 
Americanism “‘solemn high Mass” (p. 97) for Missa sollemnis, and 
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the hebraism “And with thy spirit” (pp. 51, 92)? Why should the 
priest be addressed in the second person singular and what exactly 
is his “spirit”? A note, evidently the author’s, tells us “thy spirit” 
means “thy person”. Exactly, why not then ‘“‘and with you”’ for Ei 
cum spiritu tuo? The note continues: “However, as early as St John 
Chrysostom, this ‘spirit’ has been interpreted to mean the Holy 
Spirit communicated to the priest or bishop in Holy Orders.” Are 
we then saying in answer to the priests’ greeting The Lord be with you, 
“And with the Holy Spirit communicated to you”? And what does 
that mean? 

Every page of this book contains interesting and useful informa- 
tion for those who wish to take an intelligent part in public worship. 
We are grateful to the Ctvilid Cattolica of Rome that induced Fr 
Jungmann to prepare this valuable study of the Roman rite, and to 
Fr Howell and the Challoner Publications for making it available in 
English. 


The Sacrifice of Praise. By Vilma G. Little. Pp. 200. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1957. 10s. 6d.) 


THE sub-title to this book, An Introduction to the Meaning and Use of the 
Divine Office, explains its scope : to help members of religious institutes 
who recite the Office, or part of it, as one of their daily duties, con- 
fraternities who assemble periodically to sing the divine praises, and 
pious layfolk who desire to take an active part in the Church's 
official prayer by being present at the Office where it is publicly 
carried out or even by its private recitation. 

This unpretentious little book is quite excellent. It has two main 
parts, one historical and descriptive, the other practical (a guide to 
the actual recitation of the Office). The writer gives evidence of 
much erudition, and special features of the book are its clarity and 
accuracy. There is a very good résumé of the history and growth of 
the Office, and all through the book are interesting and useful items 
of liturgical information, e.g. the nature of Hebrew poetry. There is 
a splendid account of the function of antiphons and responsories in 
the Office. The Sacrifice of Praise is a remarkably good book and 
highly recommendable. 


Liturgy of the Roman Church. By Archdale A. King. Pp. xiv + 476. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 1957. 425.) 


ARCHDALE Kino’s unflagging zeal and energy has now given us the 
third volume of his trilogy on Rites of Western Christendom, the 
volume which will be of greatest interest to the readers of THE 
CLercy REvieEw since it concerns the rite of the majority in these 
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islands. It will be of particular value to those who by informing 
themselves on the meaning of the various parts of the Mass of the 
Roman rite are equipping themselves to take an active and intelli- 
gent part in public worship. Such participation in the Liturgy is 
ardently desired by the Church, and has been urged upon us by the 
popes of our age, S Pius X, Pius XI, and the present Holy Father, 
who has so vigorously aided the progress of the liturgical movement. 
Such participation obviously demands a study of the ceremonies 
and prayer forms of the Mass in particular. It is a remarkable and 
most regrettable phenomenon that many Catholics, while having a 
deep respect for the sacred character of the Sacrifice, and some 
theological appreciation of its unique grandeur, go through life 
without any real understanding of the rite of Mass, and are present 
at it in a purely passive way just to fulfil the precept of the Church. 
They could, in many cases, give as intelligent and intelligible 
account of the Mass to an enquirer as of a Moslem service carried 
out in the mosque of Omar, if, by chance, they had in their travels 
looked in there. ‘‘An intelligent interest in the Liturgy,” remarks 
Mr King in his preface, “is by no means a hindrance to those who 
would worship God ‘in spirit and in truth’.” 

Liturgy of the Roman Church gives a summary of the long history of 
the Roman rite, a brief historical account of its setting (church and 
altar), of the equipment used in its performance (books, vestments, 
incense and the rest), of the ceremonies by which it is carried out, of 
the music which accompanies it. 

The third part of the book—perhaps the most useful because the 
most practical part—gives a detailed account of each part of the 
Mass of the Roman rite, of its origin and development throughout 
the centuries. For all this the author draws on the findings of the 
most modern liturgical scholarship. For good measure there are ten 
appendices on special points of interest, including the most recent 
reforms of the Holy See in the simplification of the rubrics and in the 
restored Order of Holy Week. There is also a good bibliography, a 
full index—so necessary in a work of reference—and a number of 
interesting photographs. 

The text is fully documented, nearly always from original 
sources, and its author gives ample evidence of very wide reading 
indeed. The book is packed with little items of liturgical lore that 
are most interesting and useful. Most important of all, although the 
subject matter calls for the handling of an immense mass of detail 
the book is remarkable for its accuracy. 

There is a wrong reference on p. 214, note 4; S.R.C. 4375 does 
not authorize the responses of the people at a Dialogue Mass to be 

Vol. xin M 
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made in the vernacular. In a future edition no doubt Mr King will 
add on p. 216, the papal Encylical Musicae Sacrae Disciplina of 25 
December 1955. A remarkable omission from the bibliography 
(p. 452) is Andrieu’s Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen Age (1931, 
1948, 1951), although it is referred to in a note on p. 32; and one 
would have thought that Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described would 
have been mentioned in its ninth edition 1951 (or even its tenth, 
1958) not in its first (1918). All who have Mr King’s earlier in- 
dispensable books must not fail to add his latest to their library. 


Living Languages in Catholic Worship. By Cyril Korolevsky. Trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater. Pp. ix + 195. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1957. 155.) 

One of the most lively controversies both in the popular Catholic 
Press and in clerical journals is the controversy about the use of the 
vernacular in the Sacred Liturgy, of English or Irish or Welsh as a 
language of worship—the battle of the “‘Latinists” versus the “Ver- 
nacularists”. It is often bedevilled by ignorance regarding important 
factors in the discussion, the history of the use of vernacular in the 
Liturgy, the attitude of the Council of Trent to this use, and other 
suchlike fundamental points. This historical study on the history of 
the use of the vernacular in worship is, therefore, a welcome contri- 
bution to the controversy. It is a translation by Donald Attwater of 
a book published in 1955 under the title Liturgie en Langue Vivante, 
The writer is one of unusual competence and authority, and a man 
of wide experience: a priest of the Byzantine rite, living in Rome, 
and a consultant of the Sacred Eastern Congregation, of the Com- 
mission for Eastern Liturgy and of the Commission for the Codifi- 
cation of Eastern Canon Law. Not being a priest of the Roman rite 
he is in a position to deal quite objectively and impartially with the 
question of the Latin Liturgy, and he has done so. 

Part one of this book deals with the use of the vernacular in the 
Eastern rites of the Church—rites which, generally speaking, pro- 
vide much more fully for the active participation of the wor- 
shippers than do the Western rites. The general principle governing 
the language of the Eastern rites has been—generally speaking, 
there are exceptions—that people worship in their own language. If 
there is question of translated texts they must be correct translations 
and doctrinally sound. And for nineteen centuries the Holy See did 
not interfere with the Eastern practice. 

The second part of the book treats of the history of the use of the 
vernacular in the rites of the Western Church from its beginning 
with the use of Slavonic conceded in the ninth century up to the 
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bilingual rituals granted to France, Germany, the United States of 
America and several other countries in recent years. A fact of much 
interest that is not generally known is that in 1948 the present Pope 
ordered a commission to be set up in each apostolic delegation to 
prepare a ritual containing a translation of parts of the Roman 
ritual into the local languages. The general instruction given to 
these commissions was that “‘the literary form of a language should 
be used and care should be taken to avoid phraseology and words 
that were either too colloquial or too archaic: . .. theological ex- 
pressions were to be taken from catechisms already in use; sacra- 
mental ‘forms’, exorcisms and words at anointing, were to be kept 
in Latin; all the rest could be translated” (p. 111). The translations 
were to be used for a trial period of ten years before being sent to 
Rome for final approval. 

Fr Korolevsky deals succinctly but effectively with the mind of 
the Council of Trent regarding the use of the vernacular. He sums 
up the ruling of the Council thus (p. 99) : ““The Council of Trent did 
not absolutely reject the use of a living tongue in the celebration of 
the sacred mysteries, and the virtual unanimity of those Fathers who 
gave reasons for their opinions was incompatible with a radical 
condemnation. . . . The Council simply answered Non expedire, It is 
not expedient. But it does not follow that what was not expedient in 
the sixteenth century is not expedient in the twentieth.” It is of 
interest to note that in the discussion at the Council the only British 
bishop there, Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St Asaph, observed that 
“these are many other things that ought to be understood by the 
people at Mass beside the gospel reading” (p. 98). 

Fr Korolevsky mentions another point, little known to most 
people and showing the advance that has been made in the use of 
the vernacular in worship, that in 1661 Pope Alexander VII con- 
demned a translation of the Missal even for private reading by the 
laity, and a translation made in France at that time by de Voisin 
was put on the Index of prohibited books, where it remained until 
1897. 

The translation of Liturgie en Langue Vivante has been excellently 
done as one would expect when it comes from the pen of Donald 
Attwater, who rewrote the section on bilingual rituals bringing it 
completely up to date, and added throughout the book some most 
useful explanatory notes for English readers (why, oh why, were 
these notes relegated to the back of the book, a practice that is most 
irritating for the reader?). There are two very minor errors; on 
p. 93, “In the twelfth century” should read “In the thirteenth 
century”; and on p. 109, the first typical edition of the Roman 
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Ritual was in 1884 and there was another in 1913. Our thanks to 
Mr Attwater and to the very enterprising firm of Longmans for this 
notable contribution to English liturgical literature. 


The Myth of the Aumbry. By S. J. P. van Dijk, O.F.M., and J. 
Hazelden Walker. Pp. 97. (Burns Oates, 1957. 105. 6d.) 


Tue reservation of the Blessed Sacrament—for over a thousand 
years for the sick only, from the twelfth century for special worship 
also—has varied in method, place, and manner of veneration in 
different countries and at different epochs. The history of this 
Reservation is a topic that, “however important and fascinating, 
... bristles with a proportionate mass of pitfalls and danger signals”, 
as Fr Dijk remarks (p. 93). In 1942 Dom Gregory Dix, an Anglican 
religious of Nashdom Abbey—who became famous a little later by 
the publication of his book The Shape of the Liturgy—gave to the 
public a booklet entitled A Detection of Aumbries “with other notes on 
the history of Reservation”, which dealt with the method, purpose 
and place of Reservation, and no less than four editions of the book 
were called for. 

Fr Dijk and his collaborator, Mr Walker, have made in The 
Myth of the Aumbry a sharp but well argued attack on the accuracy of 
Dix’s conclusions. It appears that Dix had insufficient knowledge of 
his subject—‘“‘his bibliography is utterly insufficient”—and that his 
views were coloured somewhat, naturally enough, by a certain bias 
against Catholic practices in regard to the reserved Sacrament. “In 
‘detecting’ mediaeval aumbries,” write the authors of the Mth, 
“Dix merely uncovered his own notions about them; he makes the 
requirements of history subservient to preconceived ideas”’ (p. 94). 

In their book Fr Dijk and Mr Walker give us (as its sub-title 
indicates) “notes on mediaeval reservation practice and Eucharistic 
devotion”, dealing especially with the thirteenth century—the 
period of the florescence of veneration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
They traverse in particular the statements of Dom Dix about the 
northern and southern temperament in relation to Eucharistic 
piety, and about the northern—and especially English—origin of 
extra-liturgical veneration of the reserved Sacrament. They argue 
that Dix’s interpretation of the famous decree Sane of Innocent III 
—issued at the Lateran Council of 1215—on Reservation is in- 
correct, and that the use of the aumbry was not a consequence of the 
decree but preceded it. They maintain that Reservation on the altar 
was known—even in Rome—as early as the ninth century. 

The Myth of the Aumbry provides much valuable information 
about Reservation as a corrective to the ideas of Dom Dix on the 
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subject, but its presentation is lacking in order and clarity, and 
leaves the reader in a rather confused state of mind. The book would 
greatly benefit by being rewritten. The book is enlivened by a num- 
ber of interesting and informing plates. 


People’s Participation and Holy Week. The Liturgical Conference, Els- 
berry, Missouri, 1957. Pp. 155. ($2.00.) 

Tue Church in the United States of America—or perhaps more 
accurately one section of it—has been much more forceful, forth- 
right and enthusiastic about the promotion of the liturgical move- 
ment than we have been in the British Isles. These dynamic 
Americans hold a yearly liturgical conference—they have a special 
organization for sponsoring an annual liturgical week, ““The Litur- 
gical Conference, Incorporated’, and for sixteen years this week has 
been held in different dioceses and its proceedings afterwards pub- 
lished, giving those interested in the Liturgy the world over the 
benefit of reading the chief contributions—they organize liturgical 
summer schools, like the famous one at Notre Dame University; 
they publish a liturgical journal Worship. In August 1956 the seven- 
teenth liturgical week was held for the first time outside U.S.A. in 
the City of London in Canada, and had as its topic the important 
one of the “People’s Participation and Holy Week’’. Its proceed- 
ings formed a fitting prelude to the international liturgical Congress 
held in Assisi in September 1956. The main purpose of the Week’s 
papers and discussions was a practical one to promote the active 
participation of the people in the Liturgy, especially in the restored 
ceremonial of Holy Week, the goal of the restored Ordo—as the Holy 
Father made clear—being primarily pastoral rather than historical, 
archaeological or canonical. A valuable feature of these American 
conferences is the opportunity given after each lecture for queries 
and discussion, kept, of course, within reasonable limits. All who are 
interested in the Liturgy, and liturgical life, will welcome the publi- 
cation of these valuable addresses. 


Doctrine et Pastorale de la Liturgie de la Mort. By Thierry Maertens and 
Louis Heuschen. Pp. 135. 

Missions Paroissiales et Liturgie. By E. Kretz and P. Hitz, C.SS.R. 
Pp. 80 (Apostolat Liturgique, Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges, 
1957-) 

TuEsz two books form Nos. 28 and 29 of the “‘Collection de Pastorale 

Liturgique” of the periodical Paroisse et Liturgie published by S. 

Andrew’s Benedictine Abbey, Bruges. The first one is a reprint of 
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articles that appeared in this review in Nos. 5 and 6 of 1956, and 
Nos. 1 and 3 of 1957; the second one was first published in No. 5 of 
1957. No. 28 gives an excellent and very well documentated account 
of Viaticum, of the Commendation of a Departing Soul, of prayer 
for the dead and of the funeral rites, giving for each its history, its 
doctrinal basis and its pastorale (its application to parish life). No. 29 
deals with the history, nature and execution of the periodical parish 
mission, but under one aspect, the liturgical one—how a mission can 
and should be dovetailed into the liturgical life of the parish. 
j. B. O’'C. 


Newman. His Life and Spirituality. Louis Bouyer. Pp. xiii + 391. 

(Burns Oates, London, 1958. 30s.) 

Ir is fortunate that Fr Bouyer’s life of Newman should appear so 
soon after the publication of Newman’s Autobiographical Writings. 
These latter needed such a commentary. For they are private docu- 
ments written in times of stress or crisis, often when Newman was 
suffering from a feeling of frustration, and not by any means cover- 
ing his whole life. Diaries were popular in the Victorian age. But in 
few other cases, if any, were private diaries so confined to the inner 
life of the soul and its moments of inner struggle and distress at a 
sense of failure or lack of opportunity to do the good of which the 
writer felt capable. Newman was never the type of man to record 
thus his triumphs and joys. These could only be deduced from his 
letters or sermons or his Apologia. 

It is therefore with especial gratitude that English Catholics will 
welcome Fr Bouyer’s life. We have been waiting anxiously for it. 
Earlier lives will still have their value, but none of them gives us so 
balanced and sympathetic and readable a study of the whole of 
Newman’s life and personality within so manageable a compass. 
With so long a life as Newman’s, no one succeeds in covering the 
life with proportionate detail. Fr Bouyer has spent more time over 
the Anglican than over the Catholic life; and he has been more 
interested in Newman’s inner spiritual life than in the full details of 
its history, especially in its later years. One has to admit, of course, 
that the first half of his life has more visible unity and plot, leading 
as it does to the climax of his conversion in 1845. The interest of the 
second part is more varied, and its continuity more subtle. At least 
Fr Bouyer succeeds in discovering the thread that unites the whole. 

Fr Bouyer is quite clearly a believer in Newman. I suppose this 
is a necessary qualification for any really sympathetic life; but it is 
especially important with a character like Newman’s. It was, of 
course, Newman’s own belief that personal influence is the best 
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instrument for the spread of the gospel. This is God’s way of 
handing down the gospel from generation to generation, through 
saints, it is true, but by means of their personal influence and ex- 
ample, rather than by their logic or worldly influence. ‘“‘Each re- 
ceives and transmits the sacred flame, trimming it in rivalry of his 
predecessor, and fully purpose to pass it on as bright as it has reached 
him.” Fr Bouyer has tried to show us how Newman was one of these 
gifted personalities, whose moral power and persuasiveness have 
won the affection and loyalty of many men to Christ and His 
Church. It seems probable that much of Newman’s popularity to- 
day is because he is the prophet of personal influence over the effi- 
ciency of mere learning and machinery. 

Fr Bouyer makes no secret of his personal feeling that Newman 
was holy, but he submits his judgement, of course, to the Church. 
Whether or not his readers will agree about his probable holiness, 
they will recognize the soundness and skilfulness of Fr Bouyer’s 
portrait of Newman’s personality. He several times insists on the 
necessity for us to distinguish between what was purely natural in 
Newman and what seems due to grace. Purely natural was his rare, 
sensitive and introspective temperament. There are great possibili- 
ties for either good or evil in such a nature. Some of the greatest of 
mankind, as well as some of its failures, have been of this type. It is 
Fr Bouyer’s opinion that, apart from grace, his gifts would have 
been a great danger. They gave him naturally ‘“‘independence of 
spirit and innate self-reliance’, and an “exceptional concentra- 
tion”. Fortunately, by God’s grace, he went through a “‘conversion” 
at an early age, which Fr Bouyer interprets as bringing his own 
“self”? in the presence of Another, of God, in such a way that, from 
that time, all his self-interest becomes a Godward interest, or, if you 
like, an interest in the intense reality of his own life passed under 
God’s eye, and in God’s protection. From that time God was his 
ever-present Creator, known to him as person to person, speaking to 
him personally through His Son and His Church. Incarnation and 
Redemption thus become personal and living truths, far from the 
realm of abstraction. 

From that same time Newman was to be uninterested in purely 
abstract thought. He had not the temperament of the scholar with 
the rigidly defined frontiers. “Of that technique he will acquire, 
when circumstances demand it, just as much as he needs, and when 
that happens he will show himself a match for any specialist he may 
have to deal with, and on the specialist’s ground. But nothing was 
more alien to his nature than pedantry in any shape or form.” 

Fr Bouyer has his own valuable interpretations of Newman’s 
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unusual interest in the details of events that deeply concern himself 
and his relations with eternity. Examples of this were his anxiety to 
preserve details of his sister Mary’s last moments, and his careful re- 
cording of the details of his own illness in Sicily. Again, Fr Bouyer 
detects a certain development in Newman’s attitude towards 
austerity and the value of suffering. Almost up to his conversion, 
Newman remains excessively severe in his attitude towards the joy 
and happiness of this life. He was emancipated from this relic of 
Puritanism by the influence of his beloved patron and self-chosen 
counter-Reformation hero, St Philip Neri. 

The reader will also be grateful for Fr Bouyer’s judgements on 
the very real achievements and successes of Newman’s Catholic life, 
even though these successes almost to the end remained hidden from 
himself, and brought him little consolation. 

This book is also a great contribution towards the understanding 
of those wonderful providential events, so much associated with 
Newman’s name, which have changed the position of Catholics in 
this country in modern times. I must not close this review without a 
tribute to the very excellent translation by another sympathetic 
Newman scholar, Mr J. Lewis May. 

H. Francis Davis 


Marriage and the Family. By A. H. Clemens. Pp. xii + 356. (Prentice- 
Hall, New York. $6.00.) 


Gop not only instituted marriage but revealed the outline of His 
design in Holy Writ. Moreover, Christ raised the marriage of Chris- 
tians to the dignity of a sacrament. It is understandable therefore 
that most Catholic treatises on the subject should have been written 
by theologians, and celibates at that, from the theological point of 
view. But marriage is more than a sacred institution and a means 
of grace. It is a major sociological fact and the very framework of 
life to the bulk of mankind. It is therefore a mistake, as the author 
of this book contends, to see the divine plan only in terms of religion, 
morals and dogma, fundamental though they be. God’s design can 
be discerned equally in sex attraction, conjugal love and the 
balancing of the family budget. The Catholic view, if it is to be 
practical as well as orthodox, must be total and integral. It must 
take account of sociology as well as theology, and be related to life 
as it is lived. That is the object of the present work: to translate the 
divine plan of marriage into a design for twentieth-century living. 
The author is peculiarly qualified for his chosen task, for, in addition 
to being Associate Professor of Sociology and Director of the Marriage 
Counselling Centre at the Catholic University of Washington, he is 
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a married man with a sound knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Church and a practical experience of every aspect of his subject. 

He has written a wise as well as an interesting book. His judge- 
ment is nicely balanced and well informed, and his argument is 
packed with facts. He makes copious use of the multitudinous 
sociological surveys which are such a marked feature of the current 
American scene, but he is well aware of their many deficiencies and 
is careful not to generalize unduly from them. He uses them because 
they are the only available key to the factual situation in which the 
Christian conception of courtship, marriage and family life has to be 
established, defended, expounded and maintained. Needless to say, 
it is the American sociological pattern that is envisaged, but the 
main outlines of that pattern are sufficiently reproduced in English 
life to make most of the contents of the book almost equally applic- 
able in this country. It can be recommended alike to clerics and 
layfolk, and should be of especial value to those engaged in marriage 
advisory councils. 


The Primacy of Love. By Dr August Adam. Translated from the 
German by E. C. Noonan. Pp. 155. (The Mercier Press. 55., 
paper-bound.) 

Tuts is a somewhat uneven and, in parts, an intemperate book. The 

author has a perfectly valid point to make, namely, that many 

Catholics have become infected by the puritan identification of 

immorality with unchastity and, ignoring the clear priority given to 

charity by Christ Himself, have come to treat chastity as the queen 
of virtues and unchastity as the gravest of sins. He traces the 
development of this distorted view and has no difficulty in showing 
that it is without foundation in the teaching of the Apostles, Fathers 
and great theologians, ancient and modern. But, not satisfied with 
having a good case, he yields occasionally to the temptation of 
pleading it like a man with a bee in his bonnet. He seems to have 
misunderstood and certainly misrepresents the common doctrine of 
moral theologians concerning the irrelevance of parvitas materiae in 
the assessment of the objective malice of directly voluntary lust, and 
he further confuses the issue by introducing an unfounded conflict 
on this point between St Alphonsus and modern theologians such as 
Noldin. Authors may indeed differ as to the precise point at which 
sensual pleasure becomes sexual and the inordinate pursuit of it 
involves lust, but they agree in holding that only in so far as it 
involves lust, and directly voluntary lust at that, does it exclude the 
mitigating plea of smallness of matter. Nor does any reputable 
author pretend, as the author implies, that lust is unique in this 
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respect, or fail to note that the same is true objectively of other sins 
which, like blasphemy or perjury, involve a grave inordination of 
their very nature, however small the matter. Again, failing to distin- 
guish adequately between objective malice and subjective guilt, he 
draws an unwarranted contrast between St Thomas Aquinas who, 
he claims, “‘judges the moral quality of a proceeding not by the 
details of the act, but by the attitude of the person who executes it”, 
and the “‘Casuists” who, he pretends, “take the act as the starting 
point and judge the person committing it by that”. The fact is, of 
course, that St Thomas, like the ‘“‘Casuists”, takes the objective 
nature of the act as the starting point when he is judging its objec- 
tive morality (Ia Ilae, qu. 18, a. 5), and that the “‘Casuists”’, like 
St Thomas, take account of particular circumstances affecting the 
person of the agent when they are judging the subjective guilt ofa 
concrete act. Dr Adam has good reason to complain of the exaggerated 
statements sometimes made by preachers and pious writers on the 
excellence of chastity and the gravity of its violation, but he should 
have been all the more careful to avoid distorting the views of 
theologians in establishing his perfectly valid claim of the primacy 
of love. 

The translation is idiomatic enough, but is marred by mangled 
references to the Summa Theologica, oddities like “Pope Kallistas”, 
and misspelt Latin words, 


The Judicial Summons. By Rev. V. M. Goertz, J.C.L. Pp. xiii + 85. 
Clergy Conferences : Canon 131. By L. J. Hoffman, J.C.L. Pp. x + 105. 


The Apostolic Constitution “‘Christus Dominus”. By Rev. J. Ruddy, 
jJ.C.L. Pp. x + 139. 
(Canon Law Studies, nn. 362, 383, 390. The Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington, D.C. $2.00 each, paper- 
bound.) 


THE narrow scope of a dissertation can enhance its value, if the 
topic is one which calls for original research, the solution of doubts, 
or the settlement of controversies. The judicial summons can hardly 
be called such a topic. There is nothing very obscure in its history, 
nothing complicated in the law which now regulates it. Fr Goertz 
has therefore been driven to labour the obvious in order to expand 
his topic to the expected length. He has left little unsaid, but said 
little that is new. Fr Hoffman’s topic, clergy conferences, offers 
rather more room for research, but equally little for the solution of 
problems. Apart therefore from his historical introduction, he has 
been unable to achieve more than an inflated commentary on a 
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relatively straightforward canon. Fr Ruddy was unlucky. He com- 
posed a competent piece of casuistry on a law which, to judge from 
the solemnity of its enactment, might have been expected to endure 
at least until his publication date, only to see it out-dated by Sacram 
Communionem. He has tried to save the situation by adding a hurried 
commentary on the new discipline, from which it would appear 
that he is unsure how far it has supplanted the old. He may take 
comfort from the thought that, according to current evidence, 
Christus Dominus is not yet a dead letter altogether. 


Tridentine Seminary Legislation: Its Sources and Formation. By J. A. 
O’Donohoe, J.C.D. Pp. 200. (Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain. Paper-bound. Price not stated.) 


CRANMER is not commonly remembered as a father of our modern 
seminary system. Yet it emerges from this dissertation that his ideas 
on the education of clerics strongly influenced Cardinal Pole, whose 
own plan was in turn adopted by the Council of Trent with only 
minor modifications. The author’s object is to investigate the sources 
of the Tridentine legislation and to show how it evolved during the 
progress of the Council. It was not virgin ground, but he has not 
been content merely to reproduce the findings of those who had 
worked it before him. He has patiently re-examined all the sources 
and drawn his own conclusions. In point of fact, not much of value 
or interest emerges from his examination of the spasmodic delibera- 
tions of the Council, but some of the sidelights of the topic are 
arresting. It is instructive to learn, for example, that the rise of the 
universities indirectly killed specifically ecclesiastical training and 
thus, in the long run, lowered the general standard of priestly 
education. 


L. L. McR. 


From Fashions to the Fathers : The Story of my Life. By Hilda C. Graef. 
Pp. 321. (Newman Press. $4.00.) 


Anyone who was a reader of the Dominican Publications Blackfriars 
and The Life of the Spirit ten years ago will remember first reading 
some articles by Hilda C. Graef in their pages. But it is quite likely 
that the event which broke her connexion with these periodicals is 
also the event which has remained most embedded in the minds of 
many who see her name. . . . I refer to the publication of her book 
The Case of Thérése Neumann. In this she made a careful and full study 
of the phenomena at Konnersreuth, and brought about her ears such 
a clamour as she can hardly have believed possible, even though she 
was given a hint of it from the beginning. 
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Now, in writing her life, Miss Graef gives a vivid picture of the 
earlier part of her German Protestant youth. Her story is in some 
ways not unlike a previous conversion story, that of Dr Karl Stern, 
but there are very many differences. She is a most definite individual, 
She writes of the things she sees and experiences as she sees and 
experiences them. Whether she is concerned with the Third Reich, 
London in the bombing, a Carmelite convent or mysticism, she is 
clear, alive, thoughtful and with a definite opinion of her own. It is 
in the definite nature of her opinion that she can easily be open to 
criticism, and can draw upon herself even angry retorts or differences 
of view. 

She came to the Church after studying theology with the Church 
of England. Her experience of Carmelite life was a sad one, and it 
will perhaps be another lesson for those who allow converts too 
quickly to enter religious life, especially the harder forms. It is, 
except in very special cases, most necessary to know the Catholic 
Church in general, before being confined in so small a community 
at such an intense level, which is only one facet of Christian living. 
More patience, longer waiting, a greater growing into the Church 
would save hurt all round. 

The latter part of the book is coloured by the Thérése Neumann 
controversy. Probably only history will be able to unravel the com- 
plexities of this strange case. In the meantime, it would be a waste 
to concentrate upon it. The importance of Miss Graef has been her 
contribution to writing upon the spiritual life, putting prayer and 
mysticism over to a wider public. 


The Living Water. By Pierre-Thomas Dehau, O.P. Translated by 
Dominic Ross, O.P. Pp. 134. (Blackfriars. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is intended for religious, as meditations upon the contemplative 
life. It is chiefly suitable for nuns. The thoughts are based upon the 
passage in the Gospel where our Lord sits at the well and speaks 
to the Samaritan woman. The ideas are sound and individually — 
excellent. But they are presented in a very continental way, which 
tends to make nearly every sentence grate, from the very first para- 
graph of the introduction: “‘We are going to consider the subject of 
the contemplative life. First of all, we shall discuss some preliminary 
questions and then treat of the objects, the great tremendous objects 
of our contemplation.” Thousands of priests must spend their lives 
giving such conferences to nuns. But they are not nearly so inspiring 
in the cold light of day, in print. 
M. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CARE OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


(Tue CLercy Review, January 1958, p. 11.) 


Fr D. Shenahan writes : 

By coincidence I happened to read Fr O’Connell’s article and 
then, an hour later, the following in the Decrees of Cardinal Pole 
(1956) : 

Constitutionem b.m. Ioannis Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis (John 
Pecham 1279-1292), in Concilio provinciali editam, qua pie et pro- 
vide statutum est, ut in qualibet parrochiali Ecclesia tabernaculum 
fiat cum sera, et clavi, decens et honestum, pro curae magnitudine, 
et Ecclesiae facultatibus, ubi sanctissimum eucharistiae sacramen- 
tum custodiatur, non in bursa, vel loculo, sed in panno lineo mun- 
dissimo, in pixide decenti incluso, ita ut sine ullo diminutionis peri- 
culo facile reponi et eximi possit: atque ut ipsum venerabile sacra- 
mentum singulis hebdomadis renovetur, poena etiam contra Sacer- 
dotes in eucharistiae custodia negligentes statuta, huius auctoritate 
Concilii innovandam cessuimus . . . adiicientes ut hoc tabernaculum 


in medio altaris maioris ita eminenter, ut ab omnibus conspici possit, 
collocetur, et ita affigatur, ne facile a quoquam amoveri possit. . . . 

Cardinal Pole quotes the Decree of John Pecham, Archbp. of 
Canterbury 1279-92, which was incorporated in the Provinciale 
of Lyndwood (1432), in Book III, Tit. 25, cap. 2. Were there any 
tabernacles (in the modern sense) in pre-Reformation England? 
Were any made during Cardinal Pole’s episcopate? 


VESPERS IN CHURCH 


(Tue Ciercy Review, December 1957, p. 727-) 


Dr K. F. M. Murtrie writes: 

It was indeed encouraging to find that Fr Martindale in his 
article on ‘‘Vespers in Church” had taken as his “text” my 
attempt to provide Vespers in English for parish use. He pleads 
guilty to being something of an ‘“‘advocatus diaboli” because he 
thinks that “‘the enormous majority of English Catholics can make 
nothing of the Psalter even in the vernacular”. He takes the Psalm 
(109) Dixit Dominus as an example and says that it contains many 
expressions to which our contemporary Catholics can hardly attach 
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any meaning. But surely the Knox translation irons out many of 
these difficulties. The opening words; ‘““To the Master I serve the 
Lord’s promise was given. . .” admirably indicate that it was God 
the Father who made the promise (of Kingship) to God the Son 
(the coming Master or Messias). The next verse, “The Lord will 
make thy power spring up like a branch out of Sion; thou art to 
bear rule in the midst of thy enemies” is surely meaningful enough 
when it is remembered (as stated in the few explanatory lines before 
the psalm, in my arrangement) that the “enemies” are all kinds of 
sin. When the Father tells the Son that he is “‘born like the dew” it 
is surely easy to see the reference to our Lord’s Virgin Birth (as 
mysterious as the fall of dew). Verse 6: ““He will pass sentence on the 
nations, heap high the bodies, scatter the heads of all the slain” has 
no repulsive sound to it when we remember again that the “enemies” 
are the world’s sins. 

Fr Martindale himself wrote the explanatory notes to “Vespers 
of Our Blessed Lady” (C.T.S. 1926) and he there says of Psalm 109: 
‘The general meaning of the Psalm is clear—God solemnly guaran- 
tees the triumph of His chosen King, the Messiah, over his enemies.” 

Certainly some instruction should be given about the Psalms— 
Fr Martindale says—not in sermons: but why not? The Psalms are 
strong meat, which requires good preparation, but strong meat 
produces strong characters. Has not neglect of the Psalms by the 
laity led to a lack of virility among them? 

My “Boy Singers” ask questions sometimes about the words 
they sing (I wish they asked them more frequently); one boy asked 
‘What does it mean when we sing: “Types and shadows have their 
ending, for the newer Rite is here?’”” The opportunity was not lost to 
give a brief instruction about Sacrifice in the O.T. and in the N.T. 
Lex orandi, lex credendi. 


Mass IN EXCEPTIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES 
(THe CLercy Review, December 1957, p. 749) 


Fr Bonaventure Welsford, O.F.M., writes: 

Dr McReavy is given the invidious task of having to determine 
the minimum necessary for the celebration of Mass in exceptional 
circumstances. Having pointed out that the minimum must include 
at least everything that is required to ensure the validity and in- 
tegrity of the sacrifice, he comes to the question of the admixture of 
water to the wine affirming that “there can be no excuse for not 
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CORRESPONDENCE IgI 


adding it when it is available”. This seems to imply that, ‘‘aqua 
deficiente”’, a priest would be allowed to celebrate Mass. 

Such a conclusion, at least without modifications, cannot be 
defended. The weight of opinion among moralists appears to hold 
that a priest would not be allowed to celebrate Mass if no water was 
available. Noldin ad rem: ‘“Tam grave theologis videtur esse hocce 
praeceptum, ut nullum admittant casum, in quo licitum sit cele- 
brare, si praevideatur defectus aquae” (De Sacramentis, n. 109). 
Other theologians, as Jorio, state that even if a priest has already 
started Mass when he discovers the lack of water, he is obliged to 
interrupt the celebration on that account. This applies even when 
itis a question of obeying the divine law of Viaticum, and, a fortiori, 
when it is just a matter of fulfilling the precept of Mass and Com- 
munion. Some authors, however, concede the celebration of Mass 
in the case of Viaticum, as, v.g., Cappello. 

The Church, while freely acknowledging that the water does not 
belong to the essence of the sacrifice, upholds its apostolic and divine 
tradition. Consequently, I think that the examples stated by the en- 
quirer, namely, concentration camps and persecutions, do not consti- 
tute sufficient reason for celebrating Mass when water is notavailable. 


Dr McReavy replies: 

The sentence criticized by Fr Welsford is taken from a bracketed 
parenthesis, the purpose of which was not to dispose of the question 
whether the admixture of water can ever be lawfully omitted, but 
simply to observe in passing that it may not be omitted because the 
supply of wine happens to be limited. The case I had in mind was 
that of an army chaplain of my acquaintance who, having smuggled 
a bottle of wine into the Japanese prison camp in which he was in- 
carcerated, and having little hope of getting another, made it last as 
long as possible by measuring out the relative quantities of wine and 
water in drops. My point was that water must be added even when, 
as in a case of this kind, more wine might be needed to counter- 
balance it than might otherwise be necessary. I qualified my passing 
remark with the words: “when it is available’’, precisely because, 
when water is not available, Cappello (De Sacramentis, I, n. 275) 
would admit extreme necessity as an excuse for consecrating the 
wine without it, e.g. in order to complete the sacrifice, or to provide 
Viaticum. I refrained from dealing with this wider question, because 
it did not seem to me to be relevant to the case I was discussing. It 
is difficult to imagine a priest being prevented from celebrating 
Mass, even in the harshest of concentration camps, merely through 
lack of a drop of water. 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


PAROCHIAL MIssIons 
(Tue Crercy Review, February 1958, p. 127) 


Fr Pargiter, C.SS.R., writes: 

Dean Ivor Daniel asks whether Missions or Retreats are ever 
preached according to the scheme he suggests. In this country, a 
distinction is commonly drawn between Missions and Retreats. The 
latter are often preached along those lines, whilst the former of 
course include the same truths applied in other ways. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE 
(Tue Ciercy Review, February 1958, p. 118) 


Mgr Humphrey Johnson writes: 

In the review of Professor Ehler’s book it is stated that unless 
Asquith had appointed a British envoy to the Vatican in 1914 the 
six Entente states would have been without diplomatic represen- 
tation there. This is not quite accurate; two of them—Belgium and 
Imperial Russia—maintained ministers at the Vatican. It is also 
stated that Germany established diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican in 1925. This may have been true as regards the Weimar 
Republic, but individual states—e.g. Prussia and Bavaria—main- 
tained ministers accredited to the Vatican before the 1914 war. Is 
it certain that the practice of sending a personal ambassador to 
represent the White House at the Vatican still continues? 


A CorRRECTION 
(Tue Ciercy Review, February 1958, p. 106) 


Dr McReavy writes: 

At the end of my note on ‘Clarifications of Sacram Communionem’ 
I wrote: “‘a priest who is going to celebrate a second Mass within 
three hours of his first, not only can, but must take the ablutions with 
wine and water’’. I should, of course, have written: “‘not less than 
three hours after his first’. 
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